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AND  ANECDOTES 


By  Bessie  D.  Fabens 


Introduction 

The  Doyle  House  ceased  to  operate  as  an  institution 
in  1933,  but  by  that  time  it  had  been  ^oing  for  some 
eighty  years  or  more.  For  the  benefit  of  the  younger 
generation  it  should  be  said  that  in  its  glory,  it  was  a 
large  yellow  house,  densely  populated  with  members  of  the 
first  families  of  Salem,  at  33  Summer  Street  on  the 
corner  of  Creek  Street. 

The  house  was  originally  built  by  Rev.  Joshua  Spauld¬ 
ing,  who  was  the  minister  of  the  Tabernacle  Church  from 
1785  till  1803.  A  division  then  occurred  and  he  went 
off  with  a  group  to  found  the  Branch  or  Howard  Street 
Church  which  he  left  in  1814.  The  house  was  built 
about  1800,  but  during  the  early  years,  it  was  a  private 
home  and  in  capacity  rather  more  limited  than  most  of 
the  big  three  story  square  houses  of  the  period.  Orig¬ 
inally  it  was  a  rather  shallow  house  with  brick  ends  and 
perhaps  a  small  ell  very  like  numbers  17,  19  and  25 
Chestnut  Street  and  also  31  Summer  Street  and  8  Chest¬ 
nut  Street  which,  however,  present  their  ends  to  the  street 
and  thus  show  their  shallowness.  This  shallow  house 
with  two  rooms  on  a  floor  bore  little  resemblance  to  the 
mansion  of  later  years  which  housed  twenty-five  or  thirty 
people,  but  the  windows  of  “Aunt  Caddie’s”  sitting  room 
which  looked  into  the  reception  room  had  once  looked 
over  the  garden,  across  the  creek  with  its  shipyards  and 
down  the  main  harbor. 

The  Doyle  Mansion,  or  “Doyle’s”  as  everyone  fondly 
called  it,  got  its  name  from  one  Thomas  Doyle  who  from 
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1837  to  after  1846,  ran  a  boardinpj  house  at  247  Essex 
Street  about  opposite  Barton  Square.  This  Thomas  Doyle 
was  an  Irishman  and  had  an  old  mother  whom  he  had 
brought  over,  Mrs.  Mary  Doyle  by  name.  He  himself 
married  a  Mary  Upton  in  1822.  The  opening:  of  the 
Essex  Street  establishment  occurred  the  same  year  that 
old  Mrs.  Doyle  died.  This  boarding  house  ran  till  1846, 
at  least  under  the  Doyle  management,  but  in  1850,  Mrs. 
Harriet  Bowditch  was  living  in  that  Essex  Street  house 
and  was  running  a  boarding  house,  evidently  having  taken 
it  over  from  the  Doyles. 

Till  after  1850,  Thomas  Doyle  disappears  from  the 
Salem  picture,  but  in  1851  he  is  back  again  and  has  a 
boarding  house  at  33  Summer  Street.  This,  therefore,  can 
be  taken  as  the  date  when  the  institution  known  as 
^‘Doyle’s”  started  and  from  that  time  on,  it  probably  ran 
continuously  for  eighty-three  years.  One  reads  between 
the  lines  that  Thomas  was  not  a  very  effective  person  and 
that  his  wife  was,  hence  the  boarding  house  to  keep  the 
family  afloat.  When  she  died  has  not  been  found,  but  the 
business  seems  to  have  been  slightly  intermittent  from 
1869  to  1876,  which  suggests  that  she  died  about  1870. 
In  1872,  Mr.  Doyle  still  lived  at  33  Summer  Street,  but 
one  Henry  L.  Moody  ran  a  boarding  house  there.  This 
may  have  continued  for  a  year  or  two  before  Thomas  took 
hold  again.  Probably  Thomas  died  about  that  time  for 
Miss  Eliza  J.  Doyle,  probably  his  sister,  took  command 
before  1878  and  ran  the  establishment  till  her  death 
March  13,  1883.  When  she  came  in  1878  she  found  there 
Miss  Caddie  Fabens,  who  was  to  be  the  star  boarder  for 
the  next  flfty-eight  years. 

It  must  have  been  during  the  time  of  this  Doyle  that 
all  the  curious  makeshift  changes  were  made  in  the  house 
which  expanded  its  capacity  and  few  if  any  were  made 
during  its  long  subsequent  career.  Its  thirty  inhabitants 
were  never  allowed  but  one  bathtub  in  all  its  long  career, 
and  baths  were  rather  strictly  “by  appointment  only.” 
The  Doctor’s  apartment,  added  in  Miss  Eliza  Doyle’s 
time,  was  one  of  the  latest  additions. 

In  1883,  Mrs.  Stanley  Batchelder  took  over  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  for  the  next  twenty-three  years,  she  and  her 
energetic  daughter  nobly  maintained  the  prestige  of  the 
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institution.  In  fact  the  house  probably  reached  its  zenith 
in  the  eighties  and  early  nineties.  Many  distinguished 
homes  in  Salem  were  breaking  up  in  that  period  and  the 
stray  survivors  found  refuge  at  Doyle’s. 

What  made  the  house  such  an  amusing  place  in  these 
years  was  that  not  only  did  its  denizens  all  know  each 
other,  but  they  knew  all  the  ramifications  of  their  family 
histories  for  at  least  four  generations.  It  was  sort  of  a 
big  family  party  with  the  likes  and  the  dislikes  which  go 
with  New  England  families,  and  the  impersonal  toleration 
which  prevents  them  from  being  obnoxious. 

Miss  Alice  Batchelder  continued  several  years  after  her 
mother  died,  but  in  1908,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Smith  took  control 
and  for  the  next  twelve  years  supplied  the  refuge  for 
widowed  husbands  and  lonely  spinsters  and  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  not  so  lonely.  But  with  the  passing  years  Mrs.  Smith’s 
turn  came  to  hand  over  the  duties,  and  in  1921,  Mrs.  Jane 
A.  Martin  took  up  the  task  and  carried  on  for  twelve 
years  till  the  Roosevelt  panic  finally  killed  the  institution 
in  1933,  as  it  did  so  many  other  valuable  services. 

During  its  long  career  Doyle’s  housed  many  members 
of  the  old  merchant  families  of  Salem.  At  least  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  distinguished  Silsbee  family  found  a  refuge 
there  at  various  times.  The  Kings  and  the  Cushings 
lived  there  for  considerable  periods.  The  Phillipes  served 
a  sentence  of  two  years  under  its  hospitable  roof.  Michael 
Shepard,  a  merchant  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  and  his 
family,  were  long  term  inhabitants.  Other  members  of 
the  Fabens  family  beside  Miss  Caddie  came  in  and  out. 
The  Trumbulls,  Browns  and  Chases  associated  their  names 
with  some  of  its  various  apartments.  Various  ministers 
such  as  Dr.  Latimer  of  the  North  Church,  Dr.  Berle  of 
Crombie  Street  (father  of  the  late  notorious  New  Dealer), 
filled  in  brief  periods.  That  fine  citizen,  Mr.  J.  Foster 
Smith,  Treasurer  of  the  Naumkeag  Mills,  and  his  family 
were  among  the  last  inhabitants. 

This  historical  sketch  is  intended  to  supply  a  back¬ 
ground  to  Miss  Faben’s  vivid  and  amusing  picture  of  life 
in  the  old  house  during  the  Mid-Batchelder  Period.  An¬ 
other  view  of  Doyle’s  at  a  period  a  little  earlier  than 
that  Miss  Fabens  depicts  is  in  Salem  in  the  Nineties  by  J. 
D.  Phillips.  Most  of  the  data  for  this  note  was  taken 
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from  Salem  Directories  and  Salem  Vital  Records  and 
personal  memories. 


Miss  Fabens's  Memories 

It  has  been  a  delightful  and  absorbing  pastime  to  set 
down  on  paper  my  memories  of  the  old  Doyle  Mansion 
of  my  childhood.  While  doing  so  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  collect  a  number  of  anecdotes  from  still  older 
inhabitants  than  myself.  It  was  a  place  where  many 
people  had  happy  permanent  homes,  others,  like  my  own 
family,  stayed  there  a  few  months  at  a  time  in  an  interim 
of  moving  from  one  house  to  another  or  some  such  up¬ 
heaval.  Only  a  little  girl  then,  many  of  my  recollections 
may  be  inaccurate,  but  always  having  a  great-aunt  and 
cousins  in  residence,  as  it  were,  we  children  were  privileged 
to  pop  in  and  out  at  all  times  to  see  Aunt  Caddie  and  to 
climb  the  King’s  Highway  so  never  lost  touch  with  the  dear 
old  Mansion  at  anytime.  Many  of  these  happenings  took 
place  before  my  day  and  I  have  not  attempted  to  speak  of 
its  later  years  and  decline.  This  is  simply  an  attempt  to 
give  those  who  remember  it  well  a  pleasant  glimpse  into 
the  past,  and  people  who  never  knew  it  an  idea  of  the 
life  in  the  best  type  of  old  Kew  England  boarding  house 
about  1889-1890. 

It  was  such  a  dignified  house!  It  stood  with  its  broad 
front  square  on  the  sidewalk,  its  two  stone  steps  on  the 
sidewalk  itself.  It  had  three  doors.  The  middle  one  was  the 
main  entrance;  the  right  hand  one,  two  windows  away, 
was  the  doctor’s  door  which  opened  into  a  small  hall  and 
two  rooms  always  occupied  by  some  young  doctor  trying 
to  establish  a  practice ;  the  third  door,  two  windows  away 
and  around  the  comer  to  the  left,  led  to  a  side  hall  which 
stretched  an  immense  distance  to  the  rear  of  the  house 
past  two  staircases,  one  directly  behind  the  other.  This 
side  entrance  was  always  unlocked  so  the  boarders  and  in¬ 
formal  visitors  were  constantly  passing  in  and  out  where¬ 
as  formal  callers  went  to  the  middle  door,  rang  the  bell 
and  waited  card  case  in  hand  (if  in  winter  frozen  to  the 
bone)  until  it  pleased  !Marv  !Moore  to  answer  the  sum¬ 
mons.  I  will  say  this  for  Hilary,  she  had  to  come  a  long, 
long  way.  She  was  a  faithful  creature  and  a  true  bit  of 
the  “old  sod.” 


THE  WINDOW  IN  AUNT  CADDIE'S  ROOM  "THE  HALL  LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  FRONT  DOOR, 

THAT  OPENED  INTO  THE  BACK  PARLOR"  VVITH  AUNT  CADDIE'S  TWO  WINDOWS" 
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Now,  for  the  back  of  the  Doyle  Mansion.  It  was  as  one 
of  the  youn^  doctors  said,  “Very  much  ell-onp;ated.”  Ell 
after  ell  had  been  added  until  one  side  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  old-fashioned  garden  which  sloped  down  from 
the  back  of  the  house. 

The  dining  room  and  kitchen  were  in  the  basement. 
Windows,  shoulder  high  in  the  dining  room  looked  out 
into  the  garden,  but  the  kitchen  was  entirely  above  ground 
under  an  over-hanging  story  supported  by  white  pillars. 
Above,  the  roofs  on  different  levels  looked  like  a  flight 
of  stairs.  Looking  up  from  the  lower  end  of  the  box- 
bordered  garden  it  was  a  pleasant  sight,  the  long  many- 
roofed  ell,  the  handsome  central  door  with  its  flight  of 
stone  steps  and  next  the  big  curved  bay  windows  with 
panes  full  of  greenery. 

It  was  interesting  inside  as  well  as  out.  No  one  knew 
where  the  original  house  ended  and  the  additions  began. 
For  instance,  the  oldest  inhabitant  had  for  her  sitting 
room  what  would  have  been  the  back  parlor  had  the  big 
doors  connecting  it  with  the  front  room  been  open.  As  it 
was  her  room  had  four  windows,  one  of  which  opened  out¬ 
doors,  two  opened  into  the  front  hall,  and  one  into  the 
general  parlor.  These  last  three  had  white  blinds  dis¬ 
creetly  closed  over  the  lower  sash. 

The  window  which  opened  out  of  doors  looked  out  on 
the  side  entrance  and  not  many  of  those  who  came  and 
went  escaped  the  eye  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  Here  she 
had  her  Davenport  desk  and  here  she  wrote  her  diaries 
or  sat  in  her  low  rocker  by  the  register.  This  register  in 
summer  was  covered  by  a  sofa  cushion  as  a  low  fire  was 
kept  in  the  furnace  to  keep  the  dampness  of  rains  and  sea 
fogs  from  creeping  in  and  the  heat  came  up  even  if  the 
register  was  closed. 

This  dear  old  lady  was  my  great-aunt.  Miss  Caroline 
Augusta  Fabens,  Aunt  Caddie  to  us,  and  we  children 
loved  to  visit  her.  The  wall  paper  of  her  sitting  room 
was  dark  red  with  a  velvety  surface  and  one  of  the 
charms  of  a  call  on  Aunt  Caddie  was  moving  the  silk 
fringed  Christmas  card  which  was  near  her  desk  to  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  room  and  pressing  it  against  the  wall¬ 
paper  where  to  our  delight  it  clung. 

In  the  evening  Aunt  Caddie  sat  by  a  gas  drop-light 
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with  a  sunflower  shade  and  played  anagrams  with  sundry 
others  for  she  had  many  visitors.  Cards  were  taboo  but 
she  had  four  sets  of  numbers  on  little  squares  of  card¬ 
board  up  to  thirteen  each  but  she  would  have  been  shocked 
if  told  that  their  potentiality  for  evil  was  equal  to  a  pack 
of  cards. 

Our  great-aunt  Caroline  came  to  the  Mansion  in  her 
early  twenties  intending  to  stay  only  three  weeks  and 
remained  fifty-eight  years.  It  was  a  very  happy  home  for 
her  and  she  rarely  left  it  for  a  night.  Her  family  all  lived 
nearby  and  when  young  she  spent  much  of  her  time  at 
their  houses. 

Her  sitting-room  was  on  the  ground  floor  but  her  bed¬ 
room  was  up  one  flight  in  the  ell  over-looking  the  garden, 
a  bright  sunny  room,  a  welcome  contrast  to  the  dark 
sitting-room  with  its  one  outside  window  and  crimson 
paper.  Like  most  of  the  bedrooms  it  had  a  straw  matting 
with  rugs  here  and  there. 

In  the  closet  were  shelves  of  blue  Staffordshire  and 
Canton  China  never  used  in  all  those  years.  Finally  a 
shelf  broke  down  doing  fearful  damage  and  that  Christ¬ 
mas  Aunt  Caddy  gave  us  a  gorgeous  blue  platter.  I  re¬ 
member  my  sister  Marie  and  I  had  chartered  what  we 
used  to  call  a  “sea-going  hack”  to  take  us  around  deliver¬ 
ing  presents.  It  was  as  slippery  as  glass.  Having  pre¬ 
sented  our  gifts  to  Aunt  Caddie  as  we  were  leaving  she 
gave  us  the  platter.  I  was  carrying  it  with  the  greatest 
care  as  we  came  out  the  side  door  and  just  as  we  reached 
the  hack  felt  myself  falling.  Shrieking  to  Marie  to  grab 
the  platter  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost  when  the  cab  man 
clasped  me  in  his  arms,  platter  and  all,  and  the  day  was 
saved. 

It  became  advisable  for  Aunt  Caddie  to  have  a  combined 
sitting-room  and  bedroom  upstairs  so  my  sister  and  I 
helped  to  settle  her  and  hung  her  pictures.  One  we  could 
not  seem  to  find  just  the  place  for.  It  was  a  picture  of  a 
marble  bust  on  a  chocolate  background,  very  fashionable 
at  one  time.  We  tried  it  here,  we  tried  it  there.  It  just 
would  not  go.  Finally  this  dear  Maiden  aunt  sat  back. 
“It  does  seem  strange,”  she  said,  with  a  twinkle,  “that 
we  can’t  find  a  place  for  ‘Chastity’  in  my  room.” 

Almost  all  of  the  ladies  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  had 


"an  IMME;NSE  distance  to  the  rear  of  the  house  past  two  STAIRCASES'' 

From  a  drawing  by  Miss  Sarah  E.  C.  Oliver,  In  1895 
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their  private  sitting-rooms,  beautifully  furnished  with  the 
cream  of  the  contents  of  their  houses.  The  owners  of 
the  Mansion,  (out-of-towners)  also  owned  many  antiques 
so  the  halls  and  public  rooms  were  well  furnished.  Most 
people  preferred  to  use  their  own  furniture.  One  chilly 
little  lady  had  her  own  four-poster  with  two  single 
mattresses  side  by  side,  one  of  hair  for  warm  nights  and 
one  of  feathers  in  zero  weather.  Almost  every  room  had 
its  fire-place  or  Franklin  stove.  A  legend  grew  up  that 
every  true  Salemite  must  at  sometime  or  other  stay  at  the 
Mansion  and  there  were  very  few  of  us  who  had  not  done 
our  time  there. 

Now,  come  with  me  in  the  side  door,  and  straight  ahead 
to  the  first  staircase,  there  is  one  directly  behind  it,  and 
up  to  the  second  fioor;  now  turn  abruptly  to  the  right. 
Here  we  find  another  staircase,  hidden  between  two  curving 
walls,  very  steep  and  narrow.  This  is  the  “King’s  High¬ 
way.”  A  little  card  at  the  foot  says  “IN.”  So  we  toil 
up  to  a  glass  door  at  the  top.  A  knock  and  gentle  Miss 
Annie  King  opens  the  door  and  welcomes  us  to  her  domain, 
which  consists  of  a  large  low-studded  parlor  or  sitting- 
room,  no  living  rooms  in  those  days,  and  two  pleasant 
bedrooms.  Here  she  and  her  handsome  older  sister  live 
and  have  lived  for  years  surrounded  by  their  treasures, 
beautiful  antiques,  many  brought  home  in  sailing  vessels, 
and  things  they  had  picked  up  on  their  travels.  The 
sitting-room  was  indeed  a  pleasant  place  with  its  sunny 
windows  over-looking  the  garden  and  its  handsome  Frank¬ 
lin  stove  picked  out  with  gleaming  brass  but,  no  doubt, 
you’re  thinking  “Lovely,  but  what  a  fire  trap.”  Here  is 
where  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Doyle  Mansion 
comes  to  the  fore.  Open  one  of  the  many  doors,  you  will 
find  yourself  in  a  closet  but  keep  on,  open  the  door  at  the 
back,  and  you  will  find  yourself  in  a  bedroom  which  leads 
through  to  the  wide  front  stairs  and  down  to  the  front 
door..  If  you  are  still  worried  and,  I  am  sure,  by  this 
time  confused,  let  us  go  into  Miss  Annie’s  bedroom  and 
open  a  door  there;  this  leads  us  to  the  top  of  an  upright 
piano  in  the  Pitman’s  parlor  on  a  lower  level.  In  an  emerg¬ 
ency  what  could  be  easier  either  to  leap  like  a  chamois 
from  the  top  to  the  keyboard  and  thence  to  the  floor,  or 
put  out  your  feet  and  slide.  So  you  see  it  was  all  very 
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safe  and  convenient.  As  it  happened  no  such  emergency 
ever  arose  and  the  two  sisters  lived  their  quiet  helpful 
lives  there  until  Miss  Annie  was  left  alone.  Advancing 
years  made  the  Highway  too  difficult.  She  moved  down 
into  the  doctor’s  rooms  then  vacant. 

Miss  Mary  was  very  artistic  and  painted  China,  but 
don’t  think  for  a  minute  that  it  was  the  usual  moss  rose¬ 
bud  variety.  Miss  Mary  had  the  cream  of  the  Orient  for 
her  inspirations  in  the  form  of  gorgeous  brocaded  books 
full  of  birds,  flowers,  butterflies  and  insects  of  all  hues 
of  the  rainbow  and  of  exquisite  workmanship.  These  she 
copied  beautifully  on  tiles,  plates  and  a  variety  of  shapes 
of  China.  Proud  indeed  was  the  possessor  of  one  of  these 
unusual  pieces. 

Miss  Annie  had  no  artistic  leanings,  but  her  quiet 
sense  of  humor  delighted  those  who  knew  her  well.  Any 
woman  who  worked  for  her  living,  had  her  interest  and  I 
have  known  her,  when  no  longer  young,  to  walk  over  two 
miles  to  pay  her  laundress  who  had  come  when  she  was 
not  at  home  and  whom  she  thought  might  need  the  money 
at  once. 

The  Mansion  true  to  its  nature  abounded  in  staircases. 
I  can  clearly  remember  eleven  and  two  more  were 
rumored;  they  were  probably  in  the  servants’  quarters,  to 
which  I  never  penetrated.  On  the  other  hand  the  plumb¬ 
ing,  to  say  the  least,  was  scanty.  To  be  sure  every  room 
had  a  set  basin  or  bowl  and  pitcher  equipment  and  there 
were  three  toilets  all  on  the  ground  floor  but  the  house 
boasted  only  one  complete  bathroom  with  tub.  This  rare 
specimen  was  most  strategically  placed,  opening  off  the 
front  hall  just  opposite  the  general  sitting  room  door. 

A  peppery  old  gentleman  who  had  the  front  room  next 
to  the  front  door  had  the  agreeable  habit  of  locking  the 
bathroom  and  pocketing  the  key  every  Saturday  noon 
thus  insuring  himself  plenty  of  hot  water  for  his  weekly 
tub.  This  outrage,  meekly  accepted  by  the  landlady,  and 
protested  in  vain  by  the  boarders,  incensed  young  Dr. 
Percy  who  had  recently  hung  out  his  shingle  at  the  side 
door.  Protests  being  unheeded,  he  got  a  duplicate  key 
and  the  next  Saturday  afternoon  gathered  all  his  washing 
and  proceeded  to  use  up  the  hot  water.  The  landlady 
hovered  outside  making  plaintive  appeals. 


"looking  up  from  the  garden  .  .  .  THE  HANDSOME  CENTRAL  DOOR  WITH  THE  FLIGHT 
OF  STONE  STEPS.  AND  NOTE  THE  BIG  BAY  WINDOW" 


Courtesy  of  Philip  Horton  Smith 
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“But,  Dr.  Percy,  Mr. - expects  to  find  hot  water  for 

his  Saturday  night  bath.” 

“Well,”  said  Dr.  Percy,  “does  he  pay  extra  for  it  and 
the  privilege  of  locking  up  the  bathroom  so  no  one  can 
use  it?” 

“No  ....  hut  he  always  has  and  he  will  be  very  angry.” 

“Well,  I  am  very  angry,”  said  Dr.  Percy,  “and  I  need 
hot  water  so  I  am  using  it  and  I  expect  to  do  so  whenever 
the  bathroom  is  unoccupied  if  I  wish  to.” 

History  does  not  tell  of  the  repercussions  of  the  fray  but 
the  irate  hot  water  hoarder  sat  next  to  Dr.  Percy  at  table 
and  ignored  him  for  weeks  which  troubled  Dr.  Percy  not 
at  all  and  afforded  keen  delight  to  everyone  else. 

One  young  member  of  the  household,  a  very  pretty  girl, 
had  a  most  devoted  swain  whom  she  always  entertained  in 
their  private  sitting  room,  but  one  rainy  afternoon  her 
mother  had  a  tea  party  and  May  had  to  receive  Win  in  the 
downstairs  parlor  (no  movies  then).  This  was  particu¬ 
larly  public  because  it  was  the  connecting  link  between 
the  front  and  side  hall  and  people  passed  through  con¬ 
tinually.  Poor  May,  saying  she  felt  a  draught,  would 
close  the  door  into  the  hall.  The  result  was  that  several 
people  opened  the  door,  poked  their  heads  in,  and  beat  a 
hasty  retreat  to  go  out  the  front  door  into  the  rain  and  in 
the  side  door.  Poor  May  seeing  them  pass  in  the  side 
hall  felt  more  and  more  uncomfortable.  Win,  however, 
was  proof  against  such  small  matters. 

This  sitting-room  or  parlor  was  a  large  well-propor¬ 
tioned  room  over-looking  the  garden.  In  the  center  was 
a  table  and  on  two  sides  were  sofas  with  roses  and  grapes 
carved  on  their  curving  backs.  Over  one  hung  the  fam¬ 
ous  engraving  of  “Franklin  at  the  Court  of  France”  and  as 
if  to  follow  a  Franklin  theme,  one  of  his  handsome  stoves 
stood  in  front  of  the  chimney.  Here  members  of  the 
household  would  often  gather  just  before  a  meal  and  one 
day  Mr.  Henry  Sullivan,  agent  of  the  Naumkeag  Mills, 
said  to  Dr.  Percy,  “I  am  an  impulsive  man  and  I  think 
I  made  a  great  mistake  today.  Professor  Bell  came  into 
my  office  and  begged  me  to  take  a  thousand  shares  in  his 
company  at  seven  dollars.  I  admire  him  very  much  and 
he  said  it  would  be  the  greatest  help  to  him  so  I  made  him 
out  a  cheque  and  he  gave  me  the  stock.  I  put  it  in  my 
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box  and  that  is  the  end  of  my  seven  thousand.”  At  Mr. 
Sullivan’s  death,  he  left  over  two  million  dollars  due  to 
that  kindly  impulsive  act. 

The  only  way  to  the  dining-room  was  through  this  room. 
A  steep  narrow  stairway  led  down  to  it  past  a  niche  where 
lived  the  big  brass  dinner  bell  which  Mary  Moore  wielded 
vigorously  three  times  a  day.  Once  safely  down,  it  proved 
to  be  a  pleasant  place.  Bright  yellow  walls  with  blue 
platters  hanging  on  them,  crisp  white  curtains  at  the 
shoulder-high  windows,  oil  cloth  on  the  floor  and  two  long 
tables  covered  with  damask.  Here  the  family  of  all  ages, 
thirty-flve  strong,  gathered  at  one  time.  Ho  elasticity 
in  meals  then  except  perhaps  at  breakfast.  Dinner  at 
one,  supper  at  six  and  very  good  meals  they  were  too. 

At  one  table  Miss  Batchelder  our  landlady,  presided 
with  her  old  mother  beside  her.  Mrs.  Batchelder  was  a 
quiet  gentle  soul  who,  I  think,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
peaceable  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Miss  Batchelder,  very 
capable  and  business-like  during  the  day,  blossomed  out 
in  evening  dress  at  supper,  hoping,  I  suppose,  to  lend  a 
metropolitan  air  and  an  example  to  the  rest  of  us,  though 
I  don’t  remember  anyone  else  with  low  neck  or  short 
sleeves,  but  all  the  ladies  looked  very  nice  in  taffetas  with 
broad  net  collars. 

The  Doyle  Mansion  boasted  a  factotum  named  George 
Magoon,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  care  of  the  furnaces, 
the  garden  and  the  shoveling.  As  I  think  of  it  now  he 
must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do,  but  also  seemed  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  leisure  most  of  which  in  Summer  he  spent 
sitting  on  the  front  steps  chewing  a  piece  of  grass.  He 
was  an  uncouth  gangling  individual  with  a  short  beard 
which  looked  to  be  always  full  of  ashes  and  I  think  it 
probably  was.  He  spoke  very  slowly  and  his  deep  voice 
sounded  as  if  it  was  echoing  in  an  empty  room.  He  was 
paid  little  but  had  an  enormous  appetite;  a  pie  to  him 
was  just  a  morsel  and  an  explosion  in  the  kitchen  during 
meals  generally  meant  that  George  had  filched  a  pie. 
Suddenly  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue  came  the  news  that 
George  had  inherited  a  fortune  from  Ireland.  Great  were 
the  speculations  as  to  the  truth  of  the  rumor  and  the  size 
of  the  legacy.  We  all  began  to  see  that  if  one  could  take 
away  George’s  ashy  beard  and  put  some  intelligence  into 


“above,  the  roofs  in  different  levels,  looked  like 
A  flight  of  stairs  " 

From  a  drawing  by  Miss  Sarah  E.  C.  Oliver,  in  1895 
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his  vacant  blue  eyes  that  he  had  excellent  and  refined 
features.  The  legacy  did  materialize — only  a  few  hun¬ 
dreds — ^but  no  title  came  with  it  as  we  had  fondly  hoped. 
Another  favorite  place  for  George  to  spend  his  leisure 
hours  was  further  up  the  street  at  a  bakery  with  its  great 
brick  oven.  Here  people  brought  their  beans  on  Friday 
afternoons  to  be  baked  for  twenty-four  hours  for  Satur¬ 
day  night’s  supper.  Saturday  it  was  the  most  delicious 
smelling  place,  no  cooking  smell  has  ever  equalled  it  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  the  aroma  of  newly-made  bread.  Here,  in 
the  gloom  of  the  dark  bakery,  George  would  be  taking  his 
afternoon  off  and  when  I  asked  for  my  pot  of  beans 
would,  showing  no  sign  that  he  had  ever  seen  me  before, 
take  up  a  long-handled  shovel  and  bring  out  from  the 
cavernous  oven  my  beans  still  bubbling  underneath  and 
all  brown  and  crispy  on  top.  Added  to  these  was  a  moist 
steamy  brown  bread.  Oh !  those  Saturday  nights ! 

In  a  household  of  thirty-five  people  of  varied  ages  life 
was  always  interesting.  Each  person  was  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent  in  his  comings  and  goings  and  no  one  need  enter 
into  the  family  life  more  than  they  chose.  There  was  al¬ 
ways  interesting  and  enlivening  talk  at  meal  times ;  guests 
and  new  comers  added  spice. 

One  evening  as  Dr.  Percy,  after  a  hard  day’s  work,  was 
just  settling  into  his  easy  chair  with  a  groan  of  comfort 
a  tremulous  knock  came  on  his  inside  door.  With  a  sigh 
he  rose  and  opened  it  to  find  little  Miss  Jencks  fluttering 
with  alarm. 

“Oh,  Dr.  Percy,”  she  cried,  “my  brother-in-law  has 
been  taken  very  ill.  Will  you  please  come  at  once  ?” 

Only  pausing  to  pick  up  his  bag  the  doctor  followed  as 
Miss  Jencks  scurried  around  corners  and  breathlessly 

climbed  stairs  to  the  room  of  her  brother-in-law  Mr. - 

a  retired  Philadelphia  minister.  The  attack  proved  to 
be  acute  indigestion  and  when  the  patient  was  relieved 
Dr.  Percy  having  noticed  a  slight  heart  condition,  said 

pleasantly,  “Do  you  ever  use  tobacco,  Mr. - ?”  and  was 

quite  unprepared  for  an  explosion  from  Miss  Jencks. 
“Why,  Dr.  Percy,  I’m  surprised  at  you,  asking  such  a 
question  of  a  person  like  Mr. - .  The  idea !  The  noxi¬ 

ous  weed!  Indeed!” 

Quite  abashed  and  to  change  the  subject  Dr.  Percy 
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asked  Miss  Jencks  if  she  would  get  him  another  glass,  and 
as  she  bustled  indignantly  out  of  the  room,  he  turned 
apologetically  towards  the  man  on  the  bed.  His  patient 
smiled  broadly  at  him,  closed  one  eye,  and  whispered 
cautiously,  “I’ve  chewed  for  forty  years!” 

The  two  Pitman  sisters.  Miss  Fredericka  (Freddy) 
and  Miss  Clara,  whose  upright  piano  served  as  a  fire- 
escape  for  the  Kings,  lived  at  the  Mansion  for  years; 
a  third  sister.  Miss  Addie,  came  and  went,  being  house¬ 
keeper  for  a  cousin  in  a  nearby  town.  In  her  palmiest 
days  Miss  Freddy,  the  oldest,  had  sung  in  Grace  Church 
choir,  but  at  that  time  she  on.y  assisted  Miss  Clara  with 
her  dancing  class.  Miss  Clara  was  an  attractive  little 
person  of  the  Dolly  Varden  type  and  to  see  her  stand  in 
old  Hamilton  Hall  facing  her  enormous  class  of  boys  and 
girls  with  her  skirt  daintly  held  up  just  enough  to  show 
her  pretty  little  slippers  and  ankles  and  about  an  inch  of 
white  lace  ruffle  would  be  a  lesson  to  the  modern  dancing 
teacher  in  shorts.  Miss  Clara  was  an  excellent  disciplin¬ 
arian  and  her  displeasure  was  quickly  felt  at  any  rough 
and  tumble  practices.  Indeed,  we  lined  up  most  meekly 
and  toed  out  in  first  position  without  a  murmur.  In  those 
days  to  toe  out  was  correct ;  now  it  is  very  bad,  but  I  don’t 
think  toeing  in  will  ever  have  it’s  day.  We,  little  girls, 
all  had  our  bonbon  boxes  and  passed  them  around  full  of 
sticky  jujubes  and  sugar-plums;  at  last,  however,  so  many 
were  spilled  and  so  much  attention  given  to  them  that  we 
were  not  allowed  to  bring  them  into  the  hall.  I  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  jujubes  sticking  to  our  shoes  did  not  make  for 
good  dancing,  but  at  the  time  we  considered  it  a  great 
deprivation. 

While  Miss  Clara  taught  us.  Miss  Freddy  thumped  on 
the  piano,  and  away  we  went  one-two-three,  one-two-three. 
Later  Miss  Clara  played  and  Miss  Freddy  acted  as  lieu¬ 
tenant,  dancing  with  any  left  over  boy  or  girl  and  show¬ 
ing  dull  little  feet  how  to  trip  it  in  a  corner.  We  all 
loved  our  weekly  lessons,  but,  oh!  the  marvelous  last 
day!  with  its  cotillion,  (we  called  it  the  German) 
favors  and  ice-cream  and  cake! 

Seeing  the  Mansion  standing  on  the  quiet  street  shaded 
by  the  old  elms  one  would  think  that  nothing  of  the  out¬ 
side  world  even  touched  it,  but,  my  goodness,  it  was  really 


THE  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  THE  DOYLE  MANSION, 
from  a  survey  made  In  1936  by  Philip  Horton  Smith 

No  measurements  of  the  ell  were  made  as  the  Holyoke  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  which 
bought  the  property,  promptly  tore  down  the  high  narrow  ell  which  contained  a  surprising  number  of 
rooms,  baths,  stairs  and  service  arrangements. 
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cosmopolitan.  For  instance,  ti  e  Secretary  of  the  Korean 
Embassy  stayed  there  for  six  months.  He  evidently  came 
to  rest,  though  how  he  heard  of  our  old  mansion  no  one 
knew.  He  was  not  well  and  became  a  patient  of  Dr. 
Percy.  A  great  reader  as  well  as  linguist,  the  doctor  many 
times  found  him  sitting  up  in  bed  fairly  snowed  under  by 
all  the  latest  periodicals.  One  day  he  said,  “Doctor,  why 
does  your  country  send  missionaries  to  Korea  ?  In  these 
magazines  I  find  many  things  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
for  an  instant  in  my  land.”  Evidently  the  treatment  he 
followed  helped  him  for  he  asked  Dr.  Percy  to  return  to 
Korea  with  him,  telling  him  of  the  splendor  and  luxury 
of  his  home  and  what  he  could  do  to  place  him  as  court 
physician. 

Dr.  Percy  admired  the  Korean  for  his  fine  character, 
courtesy  and  ability  and  it  was  a  great  temptation  for  a 
struggling  young  doctor  who  had  yet  to  establish  a  prac¬ 
tice.  He  asked  time  to  consider  the  question  and  that 
night  thrashed  out  the  pros  and  cons.  He  was  not  mar¬ 
ried  and  had  his  way  to  make.  This  offer  meant  a  large 
regular  salary,  a  chance  to  see  the  world  and  perhaps  to 
study  Oriental  diseases.  On  the  other  hand  his  father 
and  mother  were  no  longer  young  and  they  had  done  every¬ 
thing  for  him  and  after  all  he  had  got  a  toe  hold  in  Salem 
and  loved  his  work.  Each  day  he  felt  he  was  becoming 
better  known  and  he  enjoyed  his  life  in  Salem.  The  next 
day  he  told  Dr.  Chuan  that  he  thought  it  best  to  refuse 
his  offer,  a  decision  he  was  never  to  regret  for,  alas.  Dr. 
Chuan  took  back  to  his  homeland  some  western  ideas  and 
six  months  later  the  Empress  said,  “Off  with  his  head!” 
and  off  it  came. 

Then,  too,  we  had  Senor  Elias  Ahuja  from  Spain.  He 
was  the  scion  of  a  wealthy  Spanish  family  sent  over  here 
to  study  some  business,  cotton  I  think.  He  became  a  great 
favorite  and  used  to  distribute  Spanish  stamps  among  the 
stamp  enthusiasts. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Elder,  minister  of  the  Crombie  Street 
Church,  was  straight  from  Scotland,  as  Scotchy  as  could 
be. 

Also  we  had  returned  natives.  Salemites  who  had  made 
their  homes  in  other  lands  and  returned  to  settle  down  in 
their  home  town.  Among  these  were  the  Hon.  Stephen 
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H.  Phillips,  Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts  and  later 
holding  the  same  oflSce  in  Hawaii,  and  his  wife  and  two 
husky  boys.  They  stayed  for  two  years  or  until  they  left 
to  occupy  their  own  home.  With  his  top  hat,  side  whiskers 
and  beautiful  white  hair  Mr.  Phillips  was  an  impressive 
sight. 

My  grandmother,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Pabens,  who  as  long 
as  her  health  allowed,  divided  her  time  between  Paris  and 
Salem,  often  stayed  in  the  old  mansion,  her  favorite  rooms 
being  the  third  floor  front,  two  large  low-studded  rooms 
and  beyond  at  the  head  of  a  back  stairway  a  tiny  little 
room  known  as  the  “Thimble”  where  her  maid  Johanna 
slept. 

In  bringing  this  to  a  close  it  seems  as  if  so  much  more 
had  been  left  unsaid  than  said  and  so  many  old  friends 
not  mentioned,  but  the  task  is  endless  and  perhaps  some 
other  interested  person  may  add  something  to  this  feeble 
attempt  to  bring  back  old  times. 


WILLIAM  ASHBY  OF  NEWBURYPORT 
AND  HIS  LAUREL  PARTIES 


By  Roland  H.  Wood  well 


The  writer  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  speaks  of  merci¬ 
ful  men  “which  have  no  memorial,  who  are  perished  as 
though  they  had  never  been.”  William  Ashby,  who  was 
courageous,  prosperous,  and  prominent  as  well  as  merci¬ 
ful  has  barely  escaped  being  forgotten.  He  is  remem¬ 
bered  only  because  of  some  verses  written  by  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier. 

He  was  born  in  1787  at  Battle,  England,  the  son  of 
William  Ashby,  who  was  a  member  of  a  family  that  had 
been  engaged  for  generations  in  foreign  trade.  In  1804, 
this  trade  having  been  cut  off  by  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
William  Ashby,  Sr.,  encouraged  his  daughter  and  son- 
in-law,  David  Merritt,  to  settle  in  America.  His  son 
William,  then  seventeen  years  old,  went  with  them.  A 
year  later  they  were  carrying  on  a  trading  business  at 
Sacketts  Harbor  on  Lake  Ontario  when  the  elder  William 
Ashby  came  to  this  country.  He  immediately  brought 
them  back  to  civilization.  They  lived  for  a  time  at 
Marblehead,  where  David  Merritt  established  an  express 
business  from  that  town  and  Salem  to  Boston. 

William,  Jr.,  probably  worked  at  times  for  his  brother- 
in-law  but  seems  to  have  lacked  ambition  and  steadiness 
of  purpose  until  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Terry,  who  was 
born  at  Brighton,  England,  October  3,  1791.  Her  mother 
was  a  wealthy  widow  then  living  in  Boston.^  He  came 
to  Newburyport  with  his  father  and  engaged  with  him  in 
a  general  trade  or  express  business  between  Newburyport 
and  Canada.  In  an  item  in  the  account  book  of  John 
Woodwell,  who  kept  the  accounts  of  the  shipbuilding  firm 
of  Woodwell  Brothers,  it  is  recorded  that  the  firm  paid 
William  Ashby  fifty  cents  on  February  8,  1836,  for 
“freight  of  copper.”  In  1840  he  was  the  Newburyport 
agent  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  Merchandise  Train,  which, 
beginning  December  1,  ran  from  Boston  to  Newburyport 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  returning  the  same  even¬ 
ing;  goods,  it  was  advertised,  would  be  delivered  in  any 

1  Facts  given  me  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Garrick  of  New  York,  a 
great-granddaughter. 
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part  of  Boston,  The  advertisement^  is  si^ed  by  David 
Merritt,  Ashby’s  nephew,  for  many  years  a  Boston  and 
Maine  superintendent. 

All  accounts  agree  that  this  express  business  preceded 
the  iron  foundry  which  he  established  in  partnership  with 
David  Merritt,  but  it  cannot  have  preceded  it  by  more 
than  a  few  years.  In  1827  the  firm  of  Merritt  and 
Ashby — William  Ashby,  Jr.,  of  Newburyport  and  David 
Merritt  of  Salem — made  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of 
the  creditors.®  The  business  was  then  carried  on  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Ashby  alone.^ 

There  must  have  been  considerable  demand  for  iron 
and  for  iron  machinery  at  this  time  and  for  the  next 
thirty  years.  Mills  were  being  built  in  the  Merrimac 
valley  and  the  shipyards  were  still  active.  Woodwell 
Brothers  bought  iron — but  not  “ironwork” —  from  Wil¬ 
liam  Ashby  on  several  dates  between  1834  and  1845,  the 
highest  amount  paid  being  $34.36  and  the  lowest  $8.00, 
The  iron  was  probably  imported;  but  isn’t  there  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  bog  iron  was  used?  One  of  Ashby’s  descend¬ 
ants  says  that  “he  had  invested  in  an  iron  mine  in  New¬ 
bury.”  Was  that  mine  perhaps  a  bog  similar  to  those 
which  supplied  iron  for  a  hundred  years  to  the  iron  works 
in  Salisbury,  now  Amesbury?  As  Judge  Pettingell  has 
explained  in  a  recent  article  on  “Powow  River  Indus¬ 
tries,”®  bog  iron  is  “a  mineral  mass  which  precipitates  in 
the  bottom  of  ponds  and  swamps  and  can  be  raked  or 
dredged  out  and  smelted  as  other  iron.” 

The  business  must  have  been  profitable,  for  in  1868,  a 
few  years  after  his  retirement,  Ashby  listed  his  property 
as  follows : 

Homestead  and  garden 

75  shares  Western  Railroad 

16  shares  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 

2  shares  Old  Colony  Railroad 

7  shares  Tremont  Bank,  Boston 

18  shares  Bartlett  Mills 

6  shares  Rocks  Bridge 

2  Newburyport  Herald,  December  4,  1840. 

3  Newburj-port  Herald,  November  13,  1827. 

4  Newburyport  Herald,  January  31,  1881, 

5  Newburyport  Daily  News,  April  14,  1945. 
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United  States  Bonds  $5300 

Part  ownership  with  Thomas  M.  Clark  of  large  section 
of  flats  extending  as  far  southeast  as  garden  of  Eben 
Bradbury 

French  claim  bought  at  auction® 

Thus  far  William  Ashby’s  life  is  a  typical  nineteenth 
century  success  story.  There  is  nothing  atypical  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  also  active  in  reform  movements.  For 
it  is  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  at  least  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  growth  of  private  for¬ 
tunes  and  the  increase  in  material  comforts  left  men  with 
time  and  strength  for  ventures  in  more  or  less  practical 
idealism. 

In  1838  Ashby  was  interested  in  a  world  peace  move¬ 
ment.  He  attended  as  a  delegate  a  Peace  Convention 
in  Boston,  the  other  delegates  being  Henry  C.  Wright, 
Elizabeth  L.  B.  Wright,  Hannah  L.  Stickney,  and  Richard 
Plumer.  Hon-Eesistance  was  the  method  favored  by  the 
convention,  a  method  which  seemed  dangerous  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Newburyport  Herald. 
This  correspondent,  who  signed  himself  “Common  Sense,” 
published  the  names  of  the  delegates  and  concluded  a 
letter  of  sarcastic  comment  with  this  suggestion : 

“It  is  but  charity  to  those  who  disagree  with  them;  to 
hope  that  all  the  thieves  and  robbers  in  the  land,  will  pay 
particular  attention  to  this  invitation  [no  resistance  to 
aggression],  until  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  society 
have  not  a  rag  left  to  cover  them.” 

William  Ashby  had  evidently  not  lost  the  quality  of 
normal  human  indignation,  and  his  reply  in  the  Herald 
October  6,’^  makes  him  seem  charmingly  vigorous  and 
courageous,  however  inconsistent  it  may  be  with  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  convention  that  he  had  just  attended : 

I  find  in  your  paper  today  a  correspondent  under  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  Common  Sense,  bringing  my  name  with  that  of  others 
before  the  public,  on  account  of  supposed  participation  in 
a  late  Peace  Convention.  I  do  not  see  that  any  of  the  per¬ 
sons  thus  put  forward  are  accountable  to  your  correspondent 
for  having  attended  such  Convention,  or  in  how  far  they 

6  Scrapbook  owned  by  Historical  Society  of  Old  Newbury. 

7  Newburyport  Herald,  October  6,  1838. 
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joined  in  its  votes  and  conclusions.  The  people  of  Newbury- 
port  will  be  satisfied  with  knowing  that  they  are  quiet,  order¬ 
ly,  and  peaceful  citizens,  and  beyond  this  they  have  no  wish 
or  pretensions.  I  should  not  notice  the  communication  was 
it  not  for  the  last  note  of  your  kind  and  amiable  correspond¬ 
ent,  wherein  he  endeavours  so  meanly  to  conjure  a  mob 
spirit  to  do  what  he  wished  might  be  done,  but  has  not  the 
courage  to  attempt  it  himself.  I  think  I  know  the  spirit  of 
my  fellow  townsmen  too  well  to  fear  that  this  attempt  will 
do  other  than  cover  the  writer  with  shame  and  infamy  in 
their  estimation,  and  I  distinctly  disclaim  any  intention 
whatever  to  reply  to  your  correspondent,  or  of  having  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  him,  further  than  what  I  might  accomplish 
with  a  cowhide  for  such  a  dastardly  and  cowardly  attack  in 
thus  arraigning  peaceable  citizens  before  the  public ;  and  this 
I  promise  to  apply  whenever  he  may  feel  disposed  to  give  me 
the  opportunity,  and  which  may  show  him  that  I  am  not  so 
ultra  as  he  may  imagine,  with  such  a  dastardly  provocation. 

You  will  permit  me,  however,  to  observe,  as  my  name  has 
been  thus  gratuitously  brought  before  the  public,  that  I  at¬ 
tended  that  convention  as  an  individual  only,  who  felt  that 
he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so;  and  that  some  parts  of  its 
doings  I  approved,  and  others  I  did  not. 

If  this  letter  with  its  righteous  wrath  and  boyish  chal¬ 
lenge  is  delightful  proof  of  youthful  spirit  in  a  man  of 
fifty-one,  the  letter  that  Ashby  wrote  four  days  later  is 
equally  good  evidence  of  sober  second  thought  and  of  an 
honest  man’s  ability  to  admit  simply  and  sincerely  that 
he  had  been  wrong : 

I  owe  it  to  the  public  and  myself,  as  embracing  in  part 
the  peace  principles,  to  recall  the  threat  of  personal  violence 
to  the  person,  who  so  uncourteously  calls  on  the  mob  to  vent 
their  diabolical  passions  on  the  innocent.  The  article  was 
hastily  written,  and  without  sober  refiection.  Violence  is 
neither  a  lawful,  justifiable,  or  rational  mode  of  rebuking 
such,  or  any  other  grievances,  and  I  am  sure  Christianity 
disallows  it  entirely.  I  wish  again  to  point  out  the  particular 
note  to  which  I  refer  as  so  exceptionable,  which  is  in  the 
following  words:  [Quoted  above] 

And  I  do  hope  Messrs.  Editors,  that  you  will  do  justice 
to  my  repeated  request,  to  give  me,  or  the  public  the  name 
of  your  correspondent;  if  his  motives  are  good,  he  need  not 
fear  the  exposure.  To  his  own  conscience  and  the  public 
I  leave  him.* 

8  Newburyport  Herald,  October  10,  1836. 
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The  reform  which  overshadowed  all  others  in  nine¬ 
teenth  century  America  was  of  course  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  William  Ashby  was  interested  in  the  anti¬ 
slavery  movement  for  over  twenty  years.  His  name 
appears  in  this  connection  in  1844.  By  this  time  the 
early  Abolitionists  had  discovered  that  the  fight  was  going 
to  be  harder  than  they  had  at  first  expected;  the  ruling 
class  in  the  South  had  shown  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
easily  convinced  that  slavery  was  inexpedient  as  well  as 
unjust,  and  that  it  was  not  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
harsh  measures  that  some  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the 
South  would  take  to  preserve  the  existing  order.  Those 
who  were  still  advocating  Abolition  in  1844  knew  that 
they  ran  the  risk  of  being  ridiculed,  socially  ostracized, 
and  even  mobbed.  When  William  Ashby  presided  at  a 
meeting  in  Market  Hall  Sunday  evening,  November  17, 
1844,®  to  consider  what  could  be  done  for  Jonathan 
Walker,  then  in  Pensacola  prison,  he  was  doing  an  even 
more  courageous  thing  than  did  the  men  who  formed  the 
first  anti-slavery  societies. 

Jonathan  Walker  was  a  conductor  on  the  Underground 
Kailroad  who  on  June  23,  1844,  started  in  an  open  boat 
with  seven  escaping  slaves  to  try  to  reach  the  Bahama 
Islands,  eight  hundred  miles  away.  Walker  became  ill, 
the  negroes  knew  nothing  of  navigation,  and  the  boat 
drifted  about  until  it  was  picked  up  July  8  by  a  Revenue 
cutter.  They  were  taken  to  Key  West  and  from  there 
Walker  was  taken  in  heavy  irons  to  Pensacola.  He  was 
kept  in  prison  a  year  before  being  tried;  he  was  heavily 
fined,  sentenced  to  stand  an  hour  in  the  pillory,  and 
branded.  He  is  the  subject  of  Whittier’s  poem  The 
Branded  Hand. 

At  the  meeting  of  which  Ashby  was  chairman  Richard 
Plumer  was  secretary.  The  committee  appointed  to  raise 
funds  consisted  of  Jacob  H.  Young,  Nathaniel  Little,  Dr. 
Mann,  Jacob  Haskell,  and  Ebenezer  Balch. 

William  Ashby’s  interest  in  the  Abolition  movement 
continued  until  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1847  he 
was  one  of  the  Counsellors  of  the  Newburyport  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.^®  He  was  one  of  the  Free  Soilers  of 

9  Newburyport  Herald,  November  19,  1844. 

10  Newburyport  Herald,  January  29,  1847. 
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1848.^^  In  1865  he  was  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society.^^  In  1867  he  and 
Richard  Plumer  collected  money  for  a  testimonial  to 
William  Lloyd  Garrison.^* 

So  William  Ashby  was  a  go-pjetter,  a  money-maker,  and 
alon^  with  that  a  reformer,  a  radical.  If  we  were  to 
accept  the  present  connotation  of  all  these  words  we  would 
imagine  his  personality  as  combining  the  cartoonist’s 
ideas  of  a  Big  Businessman,  a  Communist,  and  a  Pro¬ 
hibitionist,  He  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  “He  was  so 
gentlemanly  in  manner  and  expression,”  it  was  said, 
“that  many  of  his  warmest  friends  were  among  his  politi¬ 
cal  opponents.”^'* 

At  his  home  on  the  corner  of  High  and  Kent  Streets, 
which  he  bought  in  1837,  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  James 
E.  Whitney,  he  entertained  radical  speakers  that  very 
likely  no  one  else  in  equally  comfortable  circumstances 
cared  to  do — but  not  all  of  his  guests  were  radicals.  Cer¬ 
tainly  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was,^®  and  perhaps  we 
think  that  Whittier  was,  but  were  Lucy  Larcom,  Amos 
Koyes,  Caleb  Cushing?  These  people  drank  afternoon 
tea  in  the  house  or  the  garden — and  Ashby  must  have 
needed  more  than  the  tact  of  a  diplomat  if  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  and  Caleb  Cushing  happened  to  be  there  at  the 
same  time. 

Perhaps  it  was  Ashby’s  garden  that  helped  to  keep  him 
from  becoming  as  disagreeable  as  some  of  his  fellow- 
Abolitionists.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in  Kewburyport 
to  take  a  serious  interest  in  horticulture — and  to  do  the 
work  himself.^®  His  first  garden  was  where  City  Hall 
now  stands.  After  he  bought  the  house  on  Kent  Street 
he  laid  out  a  garden  of  about  an  acre  extending  along 
Eagle  Street.  It  was  rectangular  in  shape,  with  paths 
bordered  by  box.  He  imported  rare  plants  from  abroad, 
but  was  equally  interested  in  cultivating  wild  flowers. 
Tulips,  aquilegias,  and  a  rare  clematis  were  mentioned 

11  Reunion  of  the  Free-Soilers  of  1848,  at  Downer  Landing, 
Hingham,  Mass.,  August  9,  1877.  Boston,  1877. 

12  Newburyport  Herald,  January  28,  1865. 

13  Newburj-port  Herald,  April  22,  1867. 

14  Newbury’port  Herald,  January  31,  1881. 

15  Newburyport  Herald,  August  23,  1856. 

16  Newburyport  Herald,  July  2,  1856,  February  2,  1881. 
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by  reporters.  In  1858  Mrs.  Ashby  received  second  prize 
for  a  display  of  aquile^ias  from  the  Massachusetts  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  Mr.  Charles  Stockman  has  told  me  that 
Alonzo  Jaques  of  West  Newbury  told  him  that  about 
1860  he  and  Whittier  were  at  Ashby’s  on  anti-slavery 
business;  Ashby  took  them  into  the  garden  to  show  them 
a  bleeding-heart,  which  had  been  introduced  into  Europe 
only  about  twelve  years  before. 

Whenever  he  got  a  rare  plant  he  was  eager  to  give 
seeds  or  slips  to  other  gardeners.  Miss  Edith  Howe  has 
told  me  that  the  box  in  her  garden  came  from  stock  im¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Ashby.  In  Merrimac  there  is  a  weeping 
willow  from  the  tree  at  Napoleon’s  tomb  at  St.  Helena. 
This  is  its  history.  Ashby  had  several  slips  from  the  tree 
brought  to  him.  He  gave  one  of  them  to  Jonathan  B. 
Sargent.  This  tree  stood  for  many  years  in  the  front 
yard  of  Edmund  N.  Sargent’s  house — Amesbury  road, 
first  house  west  of  site  of  Universalist  church,  the  house 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Henry  Ollis.  This  tree  has  died,  but 
a  tree  grown  from  a  slip  from  it  is  now  growing  in  the 
yard  of  the  second  house  east  of  that,  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Frank  Noone. 

William  Ashby  was  a  successful  business  man,  a  re¬ 
former,  a  man  that  made  friends,  and  a  lover  of  plants 
and  flowers.  If  he  had  not  been  all  of  these,  the  Laurel 
Parties — which  alone  are  likely  to  make  him  remembered 
for  a  while,  at  least — would  not  have  been. 

The  first  party  was  just  an  unplanned  picnic.  The 
Ashbys  and  a  few  out-of-town  friends — tradition  says  that 
they  were  Abolitionists — drove  out  in  a  carriage  to  spend 
the  day  in  the  open  air;  it  is  said  that  they  visited  “al¬ 
most  by  accident”  the  spot  at  or  near  which  the  later 
gatherings  were  held.^’^  This  spot  is  near  the  New- 
buryport  bank  of  the  Merrimac  River  west  of  the 
Ferry  Road  and  is  opposite  the  factory  of  the  Merrimac 
Hat  Corporation.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Moseley.  After  this  the  parties 
were  annual  affairs  until  18Y0.  At  first  they  were 
probably  quite  informal  and  the  company  largely 
Abolitionist.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  somewhat  sur- 

17  Newburyport  Herald,  June  30,  1860.  Sparhawk,  Frances 
C.,  Whittier  at  Close  Range,  page  115. 
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prisingly  was  present  at  most  of  them  although  he  usually 
avoided  crowds  and  meeting's  of  all  sorts.  It  is  from  two 
of  his  letters^®  that  we  learn  that  the  1859  party  was  on 
Tuesday,  June  30,  that  there  was  a  large  gathering  from 
Boston,  New  Bedford,  Salem,  Lynn,  and  Newburyport — 
“a  little  too  fashionable  and  conventional  for  that  com¬ 
fortable  lapse  into  savage  freedom  that  a  picnic  implies, 
hut  there  were  many  of  the  true  kind.  The  day  was  in¬ 
tensely  hot,  but  river,  trees,  and  flowers  were  never  more 
inviting.”  What  were  the  poet’s  thoughts  on  this  day? 
They  were  of  Elizabeth  Lloyd  Howell,  whom  he  had 
known  when  they  were  young  and  with  whom  he  was  now 
exchanging  letters  filled  with  tenderness  and  humour.  On 
the  day  before  the  party  he  wrote  to  her:  “How  happy 
and  proud  I  should  be  to  have  thee  with  us !”  and  on  the 
day  following  he  wrote:  “How  I  wished  for  thee!  I 
would  fain  have  all  I  enjoy  with  thee.” 

After  the  party  Whittier  went  to  the  home  of  Margaret 
and  Mary  Curson,  where  he  spent  the  early  evening 
“watching  the  sun  go  down  through  the  great  oaks,  trans¬ 
forming  the  water  into  a  river  of  light.” 

The  next  year,  1860,  there  were  one  hundred  sixty 
present — sixty  from  Salem,  Lynn,  Boston,  New  Bedford, 
one  hundred  from  Newburyport  and  vicinity.  Whittier 
was  there  and  “seemed  to  be  among  the  happiest” — al¬ 
though  he  had  given  up  whatever  thought  he  may  have  had 
of  marrying  Mrs.  Howell.  Before  going  to  the  Laurels 
the  out-of-town  guests  and  some  from  Newburyport  had 
breakfast  at  the  Ashbys.  They  left  for  the  Laurels  at 
eleven  in  carriages,  hacks,  stages,  and  omnibuses.  Din¬ 
ner  was  at  one,  everyone  seated  on  the  ground.  There 
were  many  bottles  in  sight,  but  they  contained  only  milk 
and  cream.  The  Mayor  presided  at  the  after-dinner 
speaking,  and  there  were  speeches  by  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
J.  Spalding,  Dr.  Kelley,  Rev.  Mr.  Muzzey,  Rev.  J.  C. 
Fletcher,  Rev.  Mr.  Cruikshank,  William  Todd,  Amos 
Noyes,  John  James  Currier,  Capt.  David  Wood,  Mr. 
Wheeler,  and  others.  Then  the  whole  party  proceeded 
to  the  “Evergreens,”  the  home  of  Dr.  Kelley,  where  straw- 

18  Letters  to  Elizabeth  Lloyd  Howell,  June  29,  1859  and 
June  31,  1859,  in  Denervaud,  Marie  V.,  Whittier’s  Unknown 
Romance,  pages  29,  30. 
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berries  and  tea  were  served,  the  Newburyport  band  played 
in  the  summer  house,  young  couples  danced,  and  more 
speeches  were  made.  Finally  Major  Shaw,  the  coach- 
driver,  said  that  it  was  nearly  train  time,  and  they  ended 
the  day  by  singing  Auld  Lang  Syne.^® 

In  1861  there  were  one  hundred  thirty  at  the  Laurels, 
some  of  whom  had  already  had  what  the  Herald  called  a 
“collation”  at  the  Ashbys’.  At  the  Laurels  the  young 
people  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  usual  way.  They 
“strayed  off  and  became  very  much  scattered  to  find  out 
the  most  romantic  view,  though  two  generally  kept  to¬ 
gether,  and  from  appearances  when  they  came  back  had 
enjoyed  themselves  as  well  as  the  married  ones.”  Dinner 
was  at  two — meats,  pies,  cake,  jellies,  strawberries, 
“etcetera.”  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher  presided.  The  speakers 
were  the  editor  of  the  Herald,  William  C.  Todd,  Rev. 
Mr.  Cruikshank,  Ex-Mayor  Currier,  H.  T.  Wheeler,  Dr. 
Howe,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Boston,  Amos  Noyes,  C.  Woodward, 
Capt.  David  Wood,  and  others.  Whittier,  when  called 
upon,  said  that  he  was  not  a  talking  man,  but  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  few  verses  for  the  occasion  which  he  would  offer. 
The  verses  were  Our  Rwer.^^  The  poem  is  not  a  great 
one,  but  it  reveals  two  of  Whittier’s  sentiments  that  dom¬ 
inated  much  of  his  later  thinking  and  writing:  love  of 
nature,  especially  the  quiet  scenes  of  the  Merrimac  valley, 
and  trust  in  the  goodness  of  God  as  the  foundation  of  all 
things.  The  latter  of  these  is  expressed  in  the  second 
quatrain  in  the  next  to  the  last  stanza — 

His  pine-trees  whisper,  “Trust  and  wait!” 

His  flowers  are  prophesying 
That  all  we  dread  of  change  or  fate 
His  love  is  underlying. 

The  thought  reappeared  five  years  later  in  the  more  fam¬ 
ous  lines  in  The  Eternal  Goodness. 

I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 
Of  marvel  or  surprise 
Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 
His  mercy  underlies. 

The  1863  party  was  held  on  June  25,  the  guests  going 

19  Newburyport  Herald,  June  30,  1860. 

20  Newburyport  Herald,  June  28,  1861. 
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by  road  in  vehicles  of  every  description,  including:;  the 
new  “Picnic  Bar^e”  of  M.  S.  Little.  Dinner  was  at  two. 
Georpfc  W.  Keene  of  Lynn  presided,  and  the  speakers  in¬ 
cluded  John  Porter,  Dr.  Kelley,  Rev.  Mr.  Cole,  Amos 
Noyes,  Rev.  W.  L.  Ga^e,  E.  Moody  Boynton,  and  C.  W. 
Tuttle  of  Boston.^^  Whittier’s  The  Plaint  of  the  Merrir 
mac  was  read,  a  poem  which  he  never  published.  It  was 
occasioned  by  a  report  that  a  hotel  was  to  be  built  at  the 
Laurels.  The  poem  can  be  found  in  Whittier-Land.  It 
is  playful  in  tone,  and  Whittier  probably  thought  it  un¬ 
suitable  for  publication. 

On  June  27,  1865,  according  to  Gail  Hamilton, the 
company  of  about  three  hundred  including  Whittier,  Lucy 
Larcom,  Maria  Mitchell  (astronomer)  and  Professor  Web¬ 
ster  went  to  the  Laurels  in  a  steamer  and  two  gondolas 
which  were  lashed  to  its  sides.  They  arrived  at  noon, 
landing  “a  little  higher  up  than  usual.”  Dr.  Spalding 
presided.  Whittier’s  poem  Revisited  was  read.^^  Some  of 
the  lines  in  this  poem  show  that  Whittier’s  thoughts  were 
turning  from  national  affairs  to  the  home  life  that  he  was 
soon  to  make  immortal  in  Snow-Bound'. 

Sing  soft,  sing  low,  our  lowland  river. 

Under  thy  banks  of  laurel  bloom; 

Softly  and  sweet,  as  the  hour  beseemeth 
Sing  us  the  songs  of  peace  and  home. 

Type  of  the  Northland’s  strength  and  glory. 

Pride  and  hope  of  our  home  and  race, — 

Freedom  lending  to  rugged  labor 

Tints  of  beauty  and  lines  of  grace. 

Perhaps  the  writing  of  this  poem  inspired  Snow-Bound 
which  James  T.  Fields  heard  was  already  partly  written 
by  September  5. 

The  next  year,  1866,  the  party  was  on  June  23.  There 
was  a  “large  crowd,”  including  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
George  Thompson,  Grace  Greenwood,  General  Frankie, 
Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher  (whose  house  at  Hawkswood  was 
being  built),  Rev.  Mr.  Calthrop  “the  gifted  Unitarian 
minister,”  and  John  G.  Whittier.  Speeches  were  made 

21  Newburyport  Herald,  June  30,  1863. 

22  Letter  to  George  Wood,  June  30,  1865,  in  Dodge,  Oail 
Hamilton's  Life  in  Letters,  I,  513. 

23  Newburyport  Herald,  June  29,  1865. 
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by  Garrison  and  others,  and  Abner  C.  Goodell  of  Salem 
read  To  Whittier  at  the  Laurels,  which  concluded: 

But  since,  on  days  like  this,  he  will 
Thee  to  these  groves  pursue. 

Laurel !  if  thou  art  Daphne  still. 

He  is  Apollo  too.^^ 

There  were  calls  for  Mr.  Whittier,  who,  doubtless  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  poem,  kept  in  the  background;  finally 
Mrs.  Lippincott  (Grace  Greenwood)  stepped  forward  and 
said  that  she  would  speak  for  Mr.  Whittier  and  relieve 
him  of  the  embarrassment,  which,  according  to  Hobert 
Eantoul,  “she  did  most  acceptably.”^® 

“Don’t  fail  to  come  to  Mr.  Ashby’s  junket.  I  shall  be 
there  if  my  head  will  let  me,”  Whittier  wrote  to  Gail 
Hamilton  June  22,  1867.^®  He  was  there,  along  with 
the  usual  crowd,  and  the  events  of  the  day  indicated  that 
Ashby,  now  eighty  years  old,  showed  no  signs  of  weaken¬ 
ing.  Guests  from  Boston  and  other  points  on  the  Eastern 
Railroad  came  on  the  train  that  left  Boston  at  7 :30.  The 
host  met  them  at  the  station  with  carriages  that  took  them 
to  his  garden,  where  a  “bountiful  repast”  was  served.  The 
party  then  went  up  the  river  on  a  steam  barge.  Dinner 
was  served  on  a  “romantic  rocky  knoll.”  Among  the 
speakers  was  the  Brazilian  minister  d’Azambuja,  a  guest 
of  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  who  stated  that  he  esteemed  it  a 
great  privilege  to  meet  Whittier,  one  of  whose  poems. 
The  Cry  of  a  Lost  Soul,  he  had  read  in  Brazil  and  of 
which  he  had  seen  the  Emperor’s  translation  into  Portu¬ 
guese  verse.  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  presided,  read  Whit¬ 
tier’s  poem  for  the  occasion.  He  explained  that  Whittier 
had  remarked  that  when  he  began  it,  like  Bums  on  one 
occasion,  he  didn’t  know  whether  he  should  write  a  ser¬ 
mon  or  a  song.  Mr.  Fletcher  thought  that  it  was  both. 

The  poem  was  probably  most  of  the  stanzas  of  “June 
on  the  Merrimac,”  which  remained  unpublished  for  ten 

24  Newburyport  Herald,  June  23,  1866. 

25  Unidentified  newspaper  clipping,  account  of  ninety-second 
birthday  anniversary'  at  the  Whittier  Home,  Amesbury.  Pickard 
Papers,  Harvard  College  Library. 

26  Letter  to  Mary  Abigail  Dodge.  Copy  in  Pickard  Papers, 
Harvard  College  Library. 
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years.  The  fourth  stanza  could  not  have  been  written 
in  1867.  The  last  two  lines — 

Beneath  whose  century-woven  shade 
Deer  Island’s  mistress  sings 

refer  to  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  who  did  not  live  at 
Deer  Island  until  1874. 

Other  stanzas  are  typical  of  much  of  the  poet’s  later 
verse.  They  speak  of  his  weariness,  of  his  happy  mem¬ 
ories  of  old  friends  blended  with  the  sense  of  loss  as  they 
passed  “from  life  to  life,”  of  his  awareness  of  the  approach 
of  death.  On  the  less  personal  side  they  mention  national 
unity  and  the  increasing  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
women. 

After  the  reading  of  the  poem,  the  group  boarded  the 
steam  barge  and  went  down  the  river  singing.  They 
called  again  at  the  Ashby  house,  where  tea,  coffee,  and 
so  forth  were  served.  One  of  the  guests  said  that  “Mr, 
Ashby  did  not  seem  to  him  a  day  older  than  his  first  re¬ 
membrance  of  him  thirty  years  since.”  Someone  noticed 
a  pear  tree  in  the  garden  with  fruit  and  blossoms  on  the 
same  branch,  an  emblem,  it  was  said,  of  Mr,  Ashby  and 
his  family. 

In  1868  the  company  visited  the  Ashby  garden,  which 
was  still  mostly  cared  for  by  its  owner  who,  though  over 
eiffhty,  was  described  as  “still  lively  and  supple  as  a  boy.” 
There  was  the  usual  tea,  coffee,  and  so  forth,  and  then  the 
party  went  by  barge  to  the  Laurels.  After  the  dinner  at 
1 :30  Dr.  Spalding  presided  and  the  speakers  included 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  George  W.  Keene  of  Lynn,  Gen¬ 
eral  Frankie,  Henry  Kemble  Oliver  of  Salem,  and  H.  G. 
Somerby,  Secretary  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund 
for  the  poor  in  London.  The  poem  for  the  occasion  was 
by  H.  D.  Basset  of  Kewton  Corner.  Again  there  was 
singing  as  the  party  went  down  the  river  in  the  steam 
barffe.^® 

The  1869  party  was  the  only  one  which  was  bothered 

27  Newburyport  Herald,  July  1,  1867,  and  an  unidentified 
newspaper  clipping  in  the  scrapbook  owned  by  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Old  Newbury. 

28  Unidentified  clipping  in  scrapbook  owned  by  Historical 
Society  of  Old  Newbury.  Pickard,  Samuel  T.,  John  Oreenleaf 
Whittier,  page  532. 
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by  bad  weather.  The  day  started  fair,  and  there  were  the 
usual  visit  to  the  g:arden  and  the  usual  repast  there.  Most 
of  the  company  went  up  river  in  barges  towed  by  a  tug. 
A  few  fortunate  ones  went  in  carriages.  Rain  began  just 
as  dinner  was  served  and  everyone  except  the  few  in  the 
covered  carriages  got  wet  before  reaching  the  shelter  of 
the  barges.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  steam  down^ 
river. 

The  last  Laurel  Party  was  on  July  13,  1870.  This  time 
there  was  no  visit  to  the  Ashby  house  or  garden,  the  com¬ 
pany  going  directly  from  the  Eastern  Railroad  station  to 
Essex  Wharf.  At  ten  they  boarded  barges  which  were 
towed  up  river  by  the  tug  Thurlow  Weed.  They  stopped 
to  take  on  others  at  Salisbury  Point  and  then  proceeded 
to  Haverhill,  from  which  they  returned  to  the  Laurels, 
arriving  soon  after  two  o’clock.  Two  poems  were  read: 
Dr.  Spalding  read  Lucy  Larcom’s  lines  beginning  “The 
harebells  on  the  river’s  bank”  and  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May 
read  Whittier’s  The  Laurels,  Whittier  himself  being  at 
the  Isles  of  Shoals. 

It  had  been  understood  that  this  would  be  the  last  party, 
and  the  group  characteristically  decided  to  invite  the  poor 
children  of  Newburyport  to  a  Laurel  Party  of  their  own 
without  regard  to  sect  or  color.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Houston  West 
sang  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  and  the  last  of  the  Laurel  Parties 
was  over — except  that  the  two  clergymen  passed  the  hat 
on  the  return  trip  to  collect  money  for  the  children’s 
party.®® 

William  Ashby  lived  until  1881  and  was  survived  by 
his  second  wife  and  by  two  sons  and  a  daughter  by  his 
first  wife.  A  daughter  who  died  September  6,  1826,  at 
the  age  of  two  years  and  six  months  is  buried  in  St.  Paul’s 
churchyard,  Hewburyport,  as  is  his  first  wife,  who  died 
April  6,  1844.  It  is  surprising  that  I  have  found  so  few 
people  who  remember  him;  1881  isn’t  really  long  ago  as 
we  think  of  things  in  Essex  County.  Those  who  do  re¬ 
member  him  say  that  he  and  Mrs.  Ashby  drove  about  in 
a  chaise  accompanied  by  a  little  dog  with  long  hair.  Mr. 
Whitney  has  told  me  that  when  he  moved  into  the  house 

29  Unidentified  clipping  in  scrapbook  owned  by  Historical 
Society  of  Old  Newbury. 

30  Salem  Register,  July  18,  1870. 
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in  1905  there  were  several  small  gravestones  in  the  gar¬ 
den  over  the  graves  of  “Our  dear  Pero”  and  other  dogs. 
There  was  one  rumor  circulated  about  him  that  caused 
more  concern  than  it  would  at  the  present  time.  It  was 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  in  a  future  life. 

But  there  were  once  hundreds  of  people  who  would  have 
agreed  with  what  Whittier  wrote  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashby 
in  an  album  presented  to  them  at  one  of  the  Laurel 
Parties ; 

Accept  this  Book,  whose  pages  hold 
The  sun-traced  shadows  manifold 
Of  friends,  who’ve  known  you  long  and  well 
At  city  hearth,  in  sylvan  dell. 

Enjoying  under  roof  and  tree 
Your  liberal  hospitality; 

Who,  grateful,  own  that  while  you  gave 
Your  life-long  labor  to  the  slave 
(A  labor  crowned  with  more  success 
Than  hope  could  dream,  or  wisdom  guess). 

You  kept  warm  hearts,  and  opened  wide 
Your  windows  on  life’s  sunny  side.®^ 

31  Pickard,  Samuel  T.,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  page  532. 
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HON.  DANIEL  WEBSTER 

From  the  origirtat  portrait  by  Lawson,  in  1844,  now  in  the  Newburyport 


THOMAS  BAYLEY  LAWSOH  (1807-1888) 

POETEAIT  PaINTEE,  OF  NeWBUEYPOET  AND  LoWEEL, 
Massachusetts,  and  His  Registee  of  Poeteaits  made 
BETWEEN  1833  AND  1887 

By  Feedeeick  W.  Cobuen 
Peesident  of  the  Lowell  Histoeical  Society 

{Continued  from  Volume  LXXXIII,  Page  376.) 

Mr.  Lawson  as  a  registrar  was  not  a  diarist.  He  jotted 
down,  with  pen  or  lead  pencil  the  name  of  his  sitter,  as 
he  had  it,  not  always  correctly,  the  price  paid  for  the 
work,  and  generally  the  month  and  year  of  its  making. 
He  was  not  always  legible  though  he  wrote  a  businesslike 
hand. 

In  the  transcription  that  follows  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  copy  exactly  both  spelling  and  punctuation.  Guess¬ 
work  regarding  nearly  illegible  proper  names  has  been 
checked  up  by  consultation  of  old  directories.  Biographi¬ 
cal  notes  on  the  many  sitters  have  not  been  attempted — 
these  to  be  complete  and  authoritative  would  make  a  size¬ 
able  book  supplementary  to  this  monograph. 

THE  LAWSON  REGISTER 

In  March  1831 — painted  my  first  picture — a  copy  from 
Swain’s  copy  of  Sullys  Mrs.  Hoffman — Went  to  NYork 
in  April  1831  to  study  drawing  at  the  Academy  of  De¬ 
sign — In  October  drew  two  evenings  per  week  until  April 
1832  Went  to  Philadelphia  &  remaind  until  October 
1832 — ^Returned  to  NPort  Painted  several  Copies  from 
Stuart — painted  my  first  Portrait  from  life — Jany.  1833 
— (A  W  Bayley) 

November  1837  Went  to  Mobile  —  Pensacola  Fla 
Absent  9  months  Retd  August  15  1838 — Painted  2000 

Sept  15  1842  Removed  to  Lowell,  Mass. 

Feb  1  1844 — Visited  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
painting  Hon  Danl.  Webster  for  Citizens  of  Lowell  Retd 
May  7  44 

1844  Oct  Visited  Bath,  Me.  for  the  purpose  of  Paint¬ 
ing  Zina  Hyde  &  Wife  Retd  Nov  5th — painted  5. 

Went  to  New  Milford,  Ct.  Nov  24  to  paint  the  family 
of  Mrs.  Wright  Retd  Jany  13th — 45 — 7 — 

Went  to  Boston  July  7  1845  Painted  4  Portraits  retd 

(29) 
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Aug  1  1845  Visited  Bath  at  request  of  J.  G.  King  Esq — 
Painted  the  Portrait  of  Hon.  Wm.  King  retd  Nov  3 — 

Went  to  NYork  &  painted  7  Portraits  for  J.  G.  King 
retd  Jany  28  1847 

Visited  NPort  Sept  1848  Painted  7  Portraits  Josiah 
Little  Dalton — again  in  49 — Painted  8  Portraits  Cush¬ 
ing  &  others 

Visited  Cambridge  in  July  49  painted  J.  B.  Dana  & 


family  &  B. 

J.  Lane 

In 

Sept  1850  visited  NPort  Topsfield  &  Manchester 

painted  the  Wills  &  others  &  the  Cleavelands 

ret  Dec  3 

No 

painted  In  NPort 

1 

1831 

Copy  from  Sully  2  removes 

2 

1832 

”  Supposed  Vandyke 

3 

1833 

D.  A.  Tyng  from  Stuart 

$25. 

4 

Do  Do  J  Tyng  ” 

25. 

5 

Do  Do  J  Marquand  ” 

25. 

6 

» 

Do  Do  Small  ” 

15. 

7 

99 

Mrs.  Searle  Stuart  Small 

15. 

8 

99 

”  Do  ”  ” 

15. 

First  from  life  A.  W  Bayley  Small 

10. 

99 

99  99 

”  ”  M  Davenport  ” 

10. 

”  "  J.  B.  Morss 

10. 

Miss  E  Langdon,  Portsmouth 

99 

10. 

Rev  T.  B  Fox  ” 

10. 

Charles  Johnson  1st  Large  20. 

David  P.  Page 

20. 

Thos  Davis 

20. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Fox 

TXT 

Mrs.  Fox 

20. 

Anson  W.  Bayley 

XXT 

Joseph  Moody 

15. 

1834 

Mrs  Davenport 

10. 

Wm  Bradstreet 

15. 

Frederic  Knight 

20. 

Edward  Toppan 

15. 

340 

No  24 
1834 


Miss  Ann  Coudry  &  Sister 
Doct  D.  N.  Poor 


40 

26 
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Mrs  D.  N.  Poor 

25 

”  B.  Poor 

25 

Micajah  Lunt 

20 

Mrs  Emily  Arnold 

20 

Mrs  Chas  Tyng 

20 

Joel  Scott 

20 

Thaddeus  Perkins 

xxz 

Natl  Perkins 

20 

Prescott  Spalding 

12 

Stephen  Haskell 

18 

Miss  Sarah  Hunt 

20 

M  Chas  Hudson 

B  10 

Miss  Clara  Balch 

S 

”  Catherine  Follansbee 

■%  12 

”  Do  Do 

S  10 

”  Charlotte  Symons 

CD 

OB 

Mrs  Jackson — Boston 

20 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Band  Jr. 

20 

Capt  Micajah  Lunt  Jr 

20 

Mr.  Emory  Hale 

20 

Green  Johnson 

20 

Isaac  Bray 

20 

Esek  Saunders 
Mrs.  Saunders 

Mr.  Bromfield  from  Frothingham 
Hon  Caleb  Cushing 
Benj  Hale 


Mrs.  Davis 

Mrs  Mosely 

Mrs.  A  H.  White 

Mr  Benj  Hale  Jr 

Mr.  Philip  Eemick 

Mr  W.  E.  Currier  ture 

Mr.  John  Pike  Min 

Mrs  Elliott,  Copy 


Thos.  Brown 
Micajah  Lunt  Sr 


757 

20 

20 

30 

60 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

25 

15 

20 

25 

20 

20 


2nd 
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69 

Philip  Knap 

70 

George  Higginson  Small  copy 

15 

71 

Wm  Woart 

20 

1197 

72 

Mrs.  Catherine  Brown  (Washington) 

20 

73 

Mrs.  Micajah  Sawyer 

30 

74 

”  ”  Do  Copy  Swain?  30 

75 

Mr.  Thos  Hale  copy  Waldo  &  (illegible) 
Mrs.  Whipple  ”  from  Swain 

30 

76 

20 

77 

Mrs.  Thos.  Brown 

20 

78 

Mrs.  John  Fox  (Roxbury) 

20 

79 

Mr.  Joseph  Flanders 

20 

80 

Miss  Sarah  Emerton 

20 

81 

Mr  E  Brown  Sr 

— 

82 

Miss  H.  F.  Gould 

30 

83 

Capt  Wm  Faris 

— 

84 

Rev  J.  C.  Webster  15 

20 

85 

Thaddeus  Perkins  Miniature 

20 

86 

Seth  Sweetser 

20 

87 

Mrs.  George  Lunt 

20 

88 

Miss  Clara  Balch 

20 

89 

Mr  Stephen  Haskell 

25 

90 

Capt  Joshua  Hale 

25 

91 

Wm  H.  Thompson 

20 

92 

Mrs  Thompson 

20 

93 

Mrs  Hayward  Pierce,  Bangor 

25 

94 

”  Isaac  Atkins 

25 

1677 

95 

Rev  John  C.  March 

25 

96 

Capt  Wm  Pettingill 

25 

97 

Josiah  Little  Copy  fr  Pratt 

25 

98 

Wm  Plummer 

X 

99 

Mrs.  Coudry 

25 

100 

Philip  A  Spalding 

10 

101 

John  Balch  Copy 

25 

102 

Josiah  Little  Copy 

25 

103 

Miss  L.  A.  Jenkins  Miniature 

20 

104 

Miss  P.  A.  Currier 

20 

105 

Capt  D  Wood  (Small 

No.  42) 

15 

106 

Mr  Schuyler  from  Stuart 

25 

107 

Mrs.  Schuyler  ”  ” 

25 

HON.  CALEB  CUSHING 

From  the  original  portrait  by  Lawson,  now  in  the  Newburyport  Public  Library 
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109 

Mrs.  Lee  Boston 

25 

no 

Child  of  John  Gray 

20 

111 

Henry  Johnson 

Mobile  Ala  Jany  1838 

25 

220  27 

12 

Theodore  Duval 

50 

13 

Isaac  S  Allen 

60 

14 

xz 

15 

Col.  George  Walton 

100 

16 

Tod  Robinson 

100 

17 

N.  B.  Hartwell 

100 

18 

Child  of  Doct  Levert 

60 

19 

Mrs  PB  Herbert 

76 

20 

David  Files 

76 

21 

H  N.  Crooker 

75 

22 

Edward  LeFort 

50 

23 

H  Robinson  Copy  of  Father  P. 

75 

24 

J.  E.  Massell 

76 

25 

Capt.  West 

76 

26 

Augustus  Tardy 

75 

27 

Geo.  A.  Tuthill 

100 

28 

Mr.  McDonnald 

76 

29 

Mr  St.  John 

100 

30 

0.  P.  Haswell 

100 

32 

Copy  of  Tod  Robinson 

76 

33 

S.  H.  St.  John 

50 

34 

Carried  over 

1706 

June  2  Pensacola  W  Florida 

3732 

34 

Miss  Mary  Delbaren 

76 

35 

”  Mary  T.  Middleton 

76 

36 

Mr  Wm  Hedman 

76 

37 

Lieut  Bowie 

76 

38 

Mrs.  Collins 

76 

39 

Chas  Le  Baron  Esq 

75 

40 

Pensacola 

450 

Mobile 

1706 

NPort 

2027 

4182.00 

1838 

do  Oct  1st 

Oct  1 

Mrs.  H.  Johnson 

25 
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1839 
April  1 


Mrs  H.  Knight  &  Child 

55 

Mrs.  A.  Atlanson 

30 

R.  S.  Homan 

30 

Hon  J.  Nelson 

50 

Mrs  Eben  Hale 

20 

Col.  Eben  Hale 

30 

Thos  Hale  Esq  Copy  Swain 

35 

Child  of  Rev.  John  March 

30 

Miss  Abby  Davis 

25 

Mrs.  Horatio  Wood 

25 

Mrs  Sarah  Little 

25 

3rd  Copy  of  Th  Hale  for  Edwin 

25 

400 

4582  00 

Copy  of  Mrs.  Atkinson 

25 

Edmund  Bartlett 

25 

Mrs  Sam  Chute 

25 

Copy  of  John  Balch,  E  Hale 

25 

”  ”  ”  Mrs  Nelson 

25 

Mrs  John  E  Remick 

25 

Mrs  Bradford  Philadelphia 

25 

Mrs.  Sarah  Little — 2d 

25 

Mrs.  Wm  Balch 

25 

Rev.  Dr  Pierce 

30 

Mrs.  R.  Gray 

25 

Wm  Balch 

25 

Miss  Elizabeth  Balch 

25 

5157 

Mrs.  Isaac  Knap 

25. 

”  Henry  Cook 

25. 

Mrs.  Francis  Todd 

25. 

Mr.  John  Wood 

25. 

Mrs  J.  A.  Heath 

35. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Elinsman 

25 

Mrs.  ”  ”  Kinsman 

25 

Rev  Dr.  Dana 

25 

Mrs  John  C  March 

25 

Miss  Lydia  Green  Brookline 

30 

Master  Frank  Vose 

25 

Nehemiah  Cleaveland  Esq 

25 

Rev  James  Miltimore  Copy  , 

25 

Mrs.  Joshua  Auhin 

20 
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35 


Mr.  Wm  Sanger 

20 

Kev  Wm  S  Bartlet 

25 

Mrs  J.  W.  Hale 

25 

Mrs  John  Wood 

25 

Master  R.  W.  Woart 

10 

Mrs  John  Bryant  Boston 

35 

”  Walter  Todd 

30 

”  Thaddeus  Perkins 

30 

Child  of  Mrs  Briggs 

50 

XXX  [illegible] 

58 

1840 

Sept 

3  copies  of  Micajah  Lunt  Sr 

75. 

Rev  Dr.  Peter  Eaton  Boxford 

40. 

John  Gray  Esq  Boston 

40. 

6.  W.  A.  William 

25. 

John  Gray  &  Mrs  J.  Gray 

60. 

Rev  Horatio  Wood 

25. 

4th  Copy  of  Mica  Lunt  Jr 

25. 

Child  of  Horatio  Wood  Small 

20. 

Mrs  J.  B.  Hervey 

30. 

John  H  Wood 

30. 

Edmund  Coffin  Copy 

25 

Mrs.  Belknap  &  Child 

60 

Maj.  Eben  Stone 

30 

Mrs.  Wm  S.  Bartlet 

30 

Mrs  Williamson,  Belfast 

30 

Mrs  Knoxson  Philadelphia 

30 

”  Adams 

30 

Charles  Toppan  Esq  Philadelphia 
Capt  Sami.  Goodhue 

30 

Miss  Mary  Emery  W.  N. 

30 

Master  Wm  Reed  Boston 

30 

6520 

No. 

225 

Mrs.  Eben  Stone  Nov.  1841 

35 

Miss  Sarah  Dana 

30 

Janj  42 

Mr.  I.  M.  Titcomb 

30 

Nathan  Follansbee 

30 

Rev  John  Pike 

30 

280 

Mrs.  Pike 

30 

Mrs  Th.  A.  Adams,  Portsmouth 

30 

Mrs  Seth  Sweetser 

30 
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Mr  Andrew  Frothingham  Copy 

30 

Mrs.  Reed  Cambridge 

30 

”  Enoch  Moody 

30 

”  Richard  Stone 

30 

”  J.  M.  Titcomb 

30 

Wm.  Bartlet  Sr 

30 

Miss  Hannah  Spring 

30 

Hon  Wm.  B.  Bannister 

30 

John  Horton 

30 

Mrs  John  Horton 

30 

John  E  Remick 

30 

Catherine  Bartlet  My  3 

30 

N  6  Basset 

30 

Miss  Sarah  Cummings 

30 

7135 

No 

1842 

May  13 

Mrs  Genl  Nelson 

30 

Stephen  Frothingham 

30 

250 

Mrs.  Bannister 

30 

17 

Mrs  Barton 

30 

1842 

Lowell  Sept  20 

Sept  25 

Rev  H.  A  Miles 

35 

Mrs.  Miles 

35 

Mrs  John  Clark 

25 

Mr.  John  Clark 

45 

Mr.  David  Dana 

35 

Mrs.  David  Dana 

35 

0.21 

Mr  John  Nesmith 

50 

John  Avery 

35 

Mrs  H.  A.  Miles  send 

35 

Dec.  15 

Mr.  Hiram  Emerson 

35 

Jany  2 

Mr.  J.  G.  Carney 

35 

Jany  18 

”  Daniel  Bixby 

35 

Seth  Ames  Esq 

35 

Phineas  Whiting 

35 

Ann  Butterfield 

35 

G.  H.  Carleton 

35 

7910 

1843 

March 

April 


Edward  J.  Payne 
Mrs  E.  J.  Payne 
Dr  Elisha  Huntington 


35 

35 

35 
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May  10 

Miss  Frances  Mansfield 

35 

Kev.  Amos  Blanchard 

35 

17 

Mrs.  Brinley  Tyngsboro 

40 

June  30 

Mrs.  Amos  Blanchard 

35 

July  3 

Mr.  Robert  Brinley 

40 

Mrs.  Phebe  Brazer 

35 

Mrs.  Cazeaux 

40 

Aug  29 

Hon.  J.  W.  Mansur 

35 

Sept  8 

Mrs  R.  G.  Colby 

35 

Mrs  J.  Clark 

35 

Mr.  Clark 

Waltham 

35 

Mrs  Clark 

» 

35 

Mrs  Horton 

Boston 

35 

Mr  Geo.  Brownell 

35 

Dec.  20 

Mrs  Willett 

Boston 

35 

21 

R.  G.  Colby  Esq 

35 

25 

Mrs  G.  Brownell 

35 

Judge  I.  Locke 

35 

1844 

Feby  1  1844  8610 

Feby 

Washington  D.  C. 

20 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster 

200 

Mr  W.  B  Todd 

45 

Mrs  W.  B.  Todd 

45 

Mr  W.  B.  Kibby 

45 

Mrs  W.  B.  Kibby 

45 

Mr  J.  P.  Franklin 

40 

Mrs  J.  P.  Franklin 

40 

Master  J ohn  Franklin 

40 

Miss  Sarah  Franklin 

40 

May 

Lowell 

20 

Hapgood  Wright 

35 

Mrs  Wright 

35 

Mr.  Abner  Buttrick 

35 

D.  G.  Lang 

12 

N.  Appleton 

Boston 

Peter  R  Dalton  Esq 

Boston 

35 

Dr.  Elisha  Bartlet 

35 

Bath  Me 

Maj  Zina  Hyde 

50 

Mrs  Zina  Hyde 

50 

Mr.  Jona.  Hyde 

50 

Mr.  John  Brewster 

50 

Edward  Mellen  Esq 

35 

9605 
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Mrs  M.  A.  Wright 

50 

Mr  G.  W.  Wright 

New  Milford  60 

Miss  Ellen  Mary  Wright 

ct.  ’'o 

Jany 

Small  copy  of  Dr.  Wright 

■  ’  20 

Miss  Cornelia  Boardman 

Dec.  1844  65 

1845 

Mrs.  —  Bull 

50 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Buttrick 

35 

Feb 

Mr  Aaron  Mansur 

35 

Mrs  Mansur 

35 

Mr  Wm  Worthen 

35 

”  E.  F.  Watson 

25 

Mrs  —  Watson 

25 

Small  copy  for  John  Avery  15 

April  3 

Mr  James  Dalton 

35 

May 

John  Wright  Esq 

35 

25 

Mrs  D.  S.  Richardson 

35 

June  20 

Cyril  French 

35 

June  25 

Caleb  Butler  Esq 

35 

July  7 

William  H.  Howard  1 

40 

Mrs  Howard 

40 

Mr  Jabez  Ellis  40 

Mrs  —  EUis 

40 

10460 


Ang  10th  1845 

removed  to  Bank  Building 
1845 


Aug  28 

Dr.  Samuel  L.  Dana 

35 

Sept  6 

Mr.  Carney 

35 

Mrs  Carney 

35 

7 

Mr  Nathan  Tufts 

35 

18 

Miss  Lucretia  Glidden 

50 

28 

Mr  (father  of  0.  M.)  Whipple 

35 

Oct 

John  D  Prince  Esq 

50 

25 

Mr  Leland  copy  BFL 

35 

99 

Mr  —  Whipple  copy 

35 

99 

Mr  &  Mrs  Avery  copy 

35 

Nov  3 

Alexander  Wright  Esq 

35 

Dec  1 

(blacked  out) 

”  9 

Mr.  B.  F.  French 

35 

» 

Copy  of  N.  Follansbee 

35 

Copy  Webster  B.  F.  French 

35 

1846  Jany 

John  Aiken  Esq 

35 

”  6 

Mrs  John  Wright 

35 

/ 
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21 

Mrs.  Prentice  Cushing  30  pd 

36 

Copy  of  Webster  for  Stetson 

50 

Feb  1 

Mrs  John  D.  Prince 

50 

12 

S.  6.  Mack 

35 

27 

J.  A.  Knowles  30  pd 

35 

Mrs.  Horton  2d  $50  bal 

15 

Mrs  Burke 

35 

1846 

11,340 

March  31 

Wm  Livingston 

35 

April  2 

Mrs  Livingston  50  pd 

35 

”  23 

L.  S.  Morse 

35 

May  5 

Copy  of  Mrs  Lawrence 

35 

7 

Portrait  of  Henry  Hall  Esq 

40 

June  1 

Copy  of  Webster  A  Wright 

40 

July  10 

Miss  Hannah  Buckley 

35 

”  21 

Mr.  Wm  Appleton  N.  Y.  pd  25 

35 

Copy  of  Webster  for  S.  Lawrence 

40 

Aug  10 

[penciledi 

35 

Master  Edward  Currier  NY 

35 

15 

Mrs  Wm  Appleton  16 

35 

Sept  25 

Copy  of  Webster  for  Dartmouth 

40 

”  ”  ”  ”  J.  Clark 

40 

”  ”  ”  ”  Henry  HaU  Esq 

40 

’Mrs.  Alex.  Wright 

45 

Oct  26 

Hon.  Wm  King  Bath  Me 

60 

Copy  of  Webster  for  James  King 

60 

Kov 

”  ”  Hon.  Wm  King  for  BF  French  40 

Dec  10 

John  A.  King  Jamaica 

60 

New 

Richard  Ray  Copy  from  Inman 

50 

' 

Mrs  James  G.  King 

50 

York 

”  John  A.  King 

60 

12276 

James  G.  King 

60 

1  Charles  King 

50 

John  A.  King  for  J.G.K. 

50 

Feby 

Mrs  D.  Cushing 

40 

Mr.  S.  W.  Sticlmey  20 

35 

March 

Mr  Jos  Ireland  Saco? 

40 

Copy  of  Webster  J  Marland 

60 

Peter  Lawson  25 

35 

Stephen  S  Seavey 

35 
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Apr 

Mr.  S.  A  Sturtevant 

35 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Seavey 

50 

Copy  of  Mrs  Ladd 

35 

Jim  1 

3 

Hon.  Linus  Child 

40 

Child  of  B.  H.  Weaver 

35 

Mrs.  John  A.  Buttrick 

35 

Mrs  Peter  Lawson 

35 

Master  Fred  Lawson 

35 

Mrs  Seth  Ames 

45 

Mrs  Sturtevant 

35 

Mr  John  Avery 

25 

35 

Rev.  Dr.  Lord  of  Dartmouth 

35 

Mrs  Lord 

35 

13.140 

1847 

Sept 

Copy  of  Mr.  Lord 

35 

28 

Portrait  of  John  A  Buttrick 

35 

Oct 

Silas  Tyler 

35 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Bennet 

35 

ft 

W.  S.  Bennet 

35 

Not 

John  Clark  Esq  Copy 

35 

Dec 

James  C.  Ayer 

15 

Jany 

Mr  Wright  of  Concord 

35 

Mrs  Silas  Tyler 

35 

March 

Mrs.  J.  A  Knowles 

35 

Mr.  N.  C.  Norcross 

35 

Mr  H.  A.  Prescott 

35 

April 

Child  of  Peter  Powers 

50 

Copy  for  B.  F.  French 

35 

Mrs  H.  A  Prescott 

35 

Mrs.  Taft 

Mother 

35 

Mrs  Taft 

Daughter 

35 

Jane 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Carney 

bal 

23 

rent 

Mr  Frederic  Parker 

35 

Copy  for  Leicester  Academy 

Gov  Crapo 

50 

Joseph  Raynes 

35 

Mrs  ”  Raynes 

35 

Small  Copy  for  Bixby 

35 

[Penciled  line] 

13945 


WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON 


From  the  original  portrait  by  Lawson,  now  in  the  Newburyport  Public  Li 
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1848 

Aug 

Copy  of  Mrs  Southwicks  father 

40 

Sept  15 

[Penciled  line] 

Josiah  Little  Esq 

35 

Mrs.  J.  Little 

35 

Mrs  Dole 

35 

Miss  H.  Tuxbury 

35 

Mrs.  Joshua  Hale 

35 

Capt  George  Balch 

35 

Oct 

Mrs.  Eben  [illegible] 

35 

Mrs  N.  Follansbee 

35 

Mr. 

Benj.  F.  Hardy 

25 

Jany 

Peter  Powers 

25 

Mr.  Claflin 

40 

Prentiss  Cushing 

35 

March 

Child  of  T.  A.  Adams 

65 

April 

Mrs  Peter  Powers 

25. 

John  Locke,  Kentucky 

50. 

June  1 

Mrs.  Claflin 

35 

Repainting  Mrs  Bennet 

18 

John  B  Dana 
Mrs  Dana 


Cambridge 

Miss  Dana 

Master  Dana 

120  00 

Rev  B.  T.  Lane 

35 

Mr  J.  N.  Cushing 

50.00 

Miss  Lydia  Cushing 

50.00 

Mr  Wm  Cushing 

50.00 

Newburyport 

Mrs  Wm  Cushing 

50.00 

Mr  John  N  Cushing 

50.00 

Mrs.  ”  ”  Cushing 

50  00 

Miss  Mary  Ann  &  Lawrence  Cushing 

110.00 

49 

Dr.  R.  L.  Spofford 

40.00 

Nov  5 

Copy  of  John  Clark 
"  ”  Clark  Sen 

”  ”  Webster 

”  ”  Mrs  Clark 

100. 

Copy  of  Webster 
”  Chas  Marsh  for 

50.00 

Dartmouth  College  Library 

38.00 
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E.  M.  Reed  &  Wife 

60.00 

Dr  John  0.  Green 

25.00 

1850 

16,493.00 

Feby  6 

Perez  Fuller 

25.00 

March 

Mrs  John  Nesmith 

35.00 

» 

Mr  Fred.  Parker 

26.00 

99 

N.  M  Wright 

35.00 

Dr  A.  H.  Brown 

25.00 

Hon  T.  Wentworth 

35.00 

Hon  N.  Crosby 

35.00 

Copy  of  Webster  J.C.D. 

35.00 

"  ”  ”  J.  Aiken 

35  00 

”  ”  ”  J.  Nesmith 

35.00 

Willie  Huntington 

25.00 

Mrs  N.  G.  Norcross 

35.00 

Rev.  T.  Edson 

35.00 

Isaac  Farrington 

36.00 

Dr.  J.  W.  Graves 

36.00 

Capt  Jona.  Spalding 

35.00 

Mrs.  Sarah  Ayer 

30.00 

Sami  Wood  Middlesex 

35.00 

Oct 

Chas  Wills 

35 

Geo.  Wills  (NPort) 

35 

Nich  Johnson 

35 

Nath  Noyes 

35 

16225 

1850 

Nov 

Mrs  Chas  Wills 

35 

"  ”  for  Mrs.  Johnson 

35 

Nport 

Mrs  Nath  Noyes 

35 

Mrs  Sami.  Phillips 

35. 

Dec 

Mr  Wm  Cleaveland 

35. 

99 

Rev.  0.  A.  Taylor 

36. 

Manchester 

Mrs  0.  A  Taylor 

35 

1851 

Mrs  A.  H.  Trask 

35 

Jan  16 

Hon  S.  S.  Wilde  for  the  ban(k) 

75.00 

27 

John  Mixer 

35.00 

Copy  of  Webster  for  Lady 

25.00 

Feby 

Copy  of  Webster  for  Russell  Mason 

40.00 

Mrs  Sami  T.  Wood 

35.00 

March 

Gen.  Govr  (?).  McNiel 

35.00 

Mr  E.  B.  Bigelow 

35.00 
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April 


Sept  2 


Genl.  Kichardson  Pelham  35.00 

Copy  of  Mrs.  D.  S.  Kichardson  30.00 

Hon  Sami  Hoar  Concord  35.00 

Copy  of  Judge  Dewey  40  00 

”  Small  for  E.  Chadwick  40  00 

Copy  of  E.  B.  Bigelow  35.00 

J.  G.  Abbott  Esq  35.00 

Joseph  Ridgway  40  00 

Mrs  Ridgway  40.00 


17115 


1851 
Oct  1 


Nov 


1852 

Jany 


Feby 

March 


1852 
May  4 
June  12 
July 


Small  full  length 
of  Daniel  Webster  for 
Henry  Williams  Oct  7  22  pd 

Mrs.  —  Wentworth 
Mrs.  Spalding 
Mrs  Cyril  French 
Mrs  N.  M.  Wright 
Joseph  White  Esq 
Master  Edward  Talbot 
”  Julian  Talbot 
Miss  Fanny  Talbot 
Holy  Family  from  Raphael 
Capt  George  Chase  Copy  15  pd 
Mr  Ransom  Reed 
Mrs  Ransom  Reed 
Mrs  C.  Norcross 
Mrs  Thos.  Talbot 
Mrs  Addison  Putnam 
Dr.  J.  C.  Dalton 
Mr  C.  Norcross 
Mr  Stephen  Mansur 
Mr  Wm  Dearden  10 

Dr  M.  L.  Atkinson 


250.00 


35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35  00 
35  00 
35.00 
75.00 
25.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
35.00 


Dr.  Harlin  Pillsbury 
Frank  Huntington 
Dr.  G.  W.  Ward 
Mr.  Southwick  Sen 
Mrs.  Southwick 


18130  00 

35.00 

35.00 

35.00 


copies 


50.00 
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25 

Phinehas  Adams 

35.00 

Mrs  P.  Adams 

35.00 

Mr  Wm  Webster  &  wife 

35.00 

Dr.  Tewksbury  &  George 

35.00 

E.  A.  Straw 

50.00 

Mrs  Straw 

Manchester,  25.00 

Herman  Foster  Esq 

N.  H.  35.00 

Mrs  Foster 

35.00 

Wm  Whittle 

35.00 

Mrs  Whittle 

35.00 

Horatio  H  Ladd 

35.00 

Walter  Adriance 

35.00 

Daniel  Clark  Esq 

35.00 

Mrs  Clark 

35.00 

Copy  of  Capt  Sutton 

35.00 

”  of  Webster  for  R  B  Hill  40. 

18925  00 

1853 

David  Gillis  Esq 

35.00 

Jany 

Mrs  Gillis 

35.00 

John  S.  Kidder 

35.00 

Nashua 

Feby 

Robt  Read  Esq 

35  00 

Daniel  Abbott  Esq 

35  00 

Isaac  Spalding  Esq 

35  00 

Hon  Jesse  Bowers 

35.00 

Mrs  ”  Bowers 

35.00 

Dr.  Ed.  Spalding 

35.00 

,  Mrs  Spalding 

35.00 

Joseph  Greeley 

35.00 

John  A.  Baldwin 

35.00 

Caleb  Emery 

35.00 

Rev.  A.  B.  Fuller 

35.00 

Copy  for  Taft 

35.00 

May 

Mrs.  Linus  Child 

35. 

Mr  Shattuck 

20. 

”  C.  P.  Talbot 

35. 

**  Thos  Talbot 

35. 

Mast  Fred  Wentworth 

50. 

Copy  of  Webster  for  W 

30. 

(line  erased) 

David  R  Hale 

30. 

19700 
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Sept  Mrs  Putnam 


Adam  Putnam 

60 

Mrs  F.  C.  Greenleaf 

35. 

Miss  Sarah  Greenleaf 

35. 

Copy  for  C  L  Tilden 

30. 

”  ”  Stickney 

30. 

John  Avery 

30. 

1854 

Copy  for  John  Waugh 

30 

Jany 

March 

Asa  Hayward 

25.00 

Miss  H  Avery 

35.00 

April  3 

Mrs  A.  Hayward 

26.00 

7 

Mr  Jona  Kittredge 

60.00 

Copy  for  Jos.  Kidgway 

25.00 

Mrs.  Puffer 
(line  erased) 

35  00 

Mrs  Baldwin 

Boston  40.00 

Frank  Battles 

30.00 

E.  B.  Patch 

30.00 

John  Avery 

30  00 

Koyal  Southwick 

30.00 

20340 

1854 

Jime 

Chas  H.  Wilder 

25.00 

Mrs  E.  B.  Patch 

25.00 

Aug 

Newburyport 

Augustin  Estrada 

40.00 

Baphael  Estrada 

40.00 

Phillipe  Estrada 

40.00 

Luis  Estrada 

40.00 

Capt  Micajah  Lunt 

40  00 

Mrs  M.  Lunt 

40  OO 

Mr  Thos  Titcomb 

40.00 

Mr  John  Currier 

40.00 

Mrs  John  Currier 

40.00 

Mrs  J.  N.  Cushing 

40.00 

Capt  Wm  Graves 

40  00 

Mrs  ”  Graves 

40  OO 

Capt  Robert  Bayley 

40  00 

Mrs 

40  00 

John  Porter  Esq 

40.00 

Wm  Ashby 

40.00 

Mrs  Ashby 

40.00 
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Mrs  A  W  Bartlet 

40.00 

Miss  Eunice  Pike 

40  00 

21155  00 

1854 

Sept 

Miss  Sarah  Davis 

30  00 

2 

Mr.  Sami  T.  Payson 

30.00 

Oct  25 

Mariano  Estrada 

40.00 

Nov 

John  M.  Pike  Esq 

40.00 

Mrs  Wm  Currier 

40.00 

Mrs  Oliver  Jones 

25.00 

Mrs  Thd.  Tracy 

50.00 

Dec 

Chas  Tyng  Esq 

40.00 

Mr  Wise 

40.00 

Mrs  Wise 

40.00 

George  Wise 

40  00 

Jany 

Mrs  S.  T.  Payson 

40  00 

Peby 

Josiah  Little  Esq 

ex  40  00 

March 

Samuel  Mulliken  Esq 

Lowell 

40  00 

April 

Jacob  Fisher  Esq  Lancaster 

40  00 

Son  of  Abner  Kittredge 

25  00 

Mr  Hunt — Springfield 

25.00 

May 

Mrs  Horace  Howard 

35  00 

Copy  of  Jacob  Fisher 

30  00 

Horace  Howard  Esq 

35  00 

Paran  Stevens  Esq 
of  Boston 

50.00 

21945.00 

1855 

June 

Mrs  John  H.  Watson 

35.00 

July 

Mr  Josiah  Gates 

35.00 

Mrs  —  Gates  copy 

35.00 

Paul  R.  George  Esq 

25.00 

Mrs  ”  "George 

80  pd  35.00 

Wm  Kittredge 

35.00 

Mrs  C.  H.  Wilder 

35.00 

Aug  5 

Child  of  J  McNiel 

30  00 

7 

Copy  of  Dr  Bartlet  S.O.G 

25.00 

Sept  8 

E.  S.  Moseley 

40.00 

Margaret  Andrews 

40.00 

Oct 

James  Blood 

40  00 

Miss  Forbes 

40.00 

Ai 
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Nov 

Lemuel  Coflfin 

40.00 

Mrs  Coffin 

40.00 

Steph  A.  Caldwell 

40  00 

Mrs  J  Ridgway 

40  00 

Jacob  Horton 

30  00 

G.  W.  Jackman 

30  00 

Mrs  E.  S.  Wellman 

30.00 

Copy  of  Mrs  Watson 

25  00 

”  ”  do  B  F  Watson 

25  00 

Mrs  J.  Horton 

30  00 

Miss  Martha  Horton 

30  00 
22655.00 

1856 

Copy  of  Capt  Sam  Brown 

30  00 

March 

Portrait  of  John  Balch 

30.00 

Capt  Robert  Bayley 

30  00 

Mrs  ”  ” 

30.00 

22 

Child  of  Moses  Currier 

30.00 

23 

2  children  of  E.  S.  Moseley 

80  00 

April  24 

Dr  Dean  Robinson 

40  00 

copies 

Mr  Schuyler  for 

40 

Mrs  ”  Mrs  Miller 

40 

Mr  Wm  Sanger  N  York 

40 

Mrs  Lee 

40 

May  5 

Mr  Joshua  Aubin 

30 

7 

Miss  Sophia  Currier 

30 

12 

Mr  Enoch  Pierce 

35. 

Mrs  Enoch  Pierce 

35. 

30 

Miss  Sarah  Hervey 

35 

Jun  1 

Mr  Enoch 'Tilton 

35. 

Aug  1 

Michael  Sumner 

40.00 

Mrs  Sumner 

40  00 

Copy  of  Webster  for  Robinson 

40.00 

Wm.  Forbes 

30  00 

Oct 

Geo.  Rogers  Boston 

40.00 

1856 

Sarah  Doane 

40. 

23520 

Sept 

Rev.  S.  L.  Caldwell 

40.00 

Capt  G.  L.  Rogers 

40.00 

Oct 

Mrs  G.  W.  Jackson 

30  00 

Dec 

Dr  Hiram  Parker 

25.00 

Mother  of  Dr  Edson 

40.00 

Feb 

James  Cook 

40.00 
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Mr  Folsom 

35.00 

March 

Webster  for  Uhler 

35.00 

Genl  Benj  Adams 

35.00 

S  L.  Ward 

25  00 

Mrs  B  C  Sargent 

40  00 

Mrs  Fred  Sargent 

25  00 

Mr  Cal  Blanchard 

25  00 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm  Elittredge 

40  00 

Mr.  Otis  Allen 

25  00 

Mrs.  ”  Allen 

25  00 

Mrs.  Wm  Nichols 

35  00 

Mrs  Frank  Battles 

35  — 

1867 

Newburyport 

24  110  00 

Aug 

Michael  Sumner 

40 

Mrs  ”  Sumner 

40 

Miss  Clara  Sumner 

40 

”  Susan  Sumner 

40 

2  Copies  of  Webster 

80. 

Capt  Nath  Smith 

40. 

Dr  Wyman 

40 

Albert  Titcomb 

25 

Capt  J.  M.  Marston 

40 

Master  Frank  Ballou 

35. 

'  Miss  Isadora  Ballou 

35 

Webster  for  W  B  Todd 

50 

Mrs  Wyman 

40 

Mrs  Foster 

25 

G.  W.  Hill 

25 

Copy  of  S.  S.  Wilde 

30 

Moses  Davenport 

30. 

Copy  of  Stuart  Washington 

Photograph 

”  ”  Steph  Frothingham 

30. 

Mrs  S.  T.  Payson 

30 

”  Kichardson 

30 

Child  of  W  W  Caldwell 

25. 

Dr  John  Wheeler 

Fhila  40 

Mr  Kichardson 

25. 

1858 

Feb  4 

Capt.  John  Cushing 

40 

March 

Mrs  ”  Cushing 

40 

21 

Mrs  J.  G.  Whittier 

40 

Dr  H.  C.  Perkins 

25 

REV.  LEONARD  WITHINGTON.  D.  D. 


From  the  original  portrait  by  Lawson, 


in  the  Newburyport  Public  Library 
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Nicholas  Smith  Esq 

60.00 

John  Clark  Esq  Copy  from  Webster 

•  40  00 

Landscape  to  subscribers 

40. 

Pelham  Warren  Esq 

40.00 

F.  J.  Coffin  Esq 

25 

Sami  Bragdon 

25 

Father  D  W  C.  Farrington 

25. 

Wm  L.  Harris  N  York 

60 

Rufus  Wills 

30 

Copy  for  E.  S.  Rand 

30 

”  ”  S.  W  Marston 

25 

”  ”  Miss  Emerson 

(two  lines  erased) 

25 

Mr  Bradburn  (Charlestown  N.  H.) 

25 

25540 

1858 

Sept 

Dr  Charles  White 

25 

George  Wills 

30 

Mrs  G  Wills 

30 

Miss  Wills 

30 

20 

Full  length  of  Dr  White 

150 

Mr  Emerson,  Ralph 

Illinois 

25 

Mrs  Emerson 

25 

Oct  15 

Mr.  J.  H.  Cutter 

35 

”  J.  H.  Cutter  Jr 

35 

”  Ralph  H  Cutter 

35 

Dec 

Mr.  Rufus  Wills 

25 

yf 

Rufus  A  Wills 

25 

yy 

Willis  Ballou 

25. 

yy 

Copy  of  Edward  Toppan 

40.00 

yy 

Miss  Emily  Wills 

25.00 

Mrs  Foster  Porter 

30.00 

Two  Small  Landscapes 

— 

March 

Hollis  N  H 

7 

Miss  Lizzie  Cutter 

35.00 

Miss  Kate  Cutter 

35.00 

26100 

1859 

March 

New  York 

22 

H.  B.  Claflin 

75.00 

C.  P.  Sanger 

75.00 
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Child  of  Joseph  Daniel 

50.00 

April 

Mr  J.  H.  Watson 

60  00 

Mrs  J.  H  Watson 

50  00 

Mrs  Averrill 

50  00 

May 

Mr  Hyde 

60  00 

Miss  Adel  Watson 

50  00 

Miss  Edith  Watson 

50  00 

Watson  J.  Hildreth 

25.00 

June 

Mr  Solon  Humphreys 

60  00 

Mrs  Humphreys 

50  00 

Rev  Dr  Humphreys 

60.00 

Master  Edward  Humphrey 

50.00 

20 

Mr  Jacob  Lansing 

Mrs  ”  Lansing 

50  00 

60.00 

Dr.  Rabineau 

50.00 

Mrs  Rabineau 

50.00 

Sept 

Mr  W.  W.  Hill 

50.00 

Mrs  ”  ” 

60.00 

Mr  C.  T.  Boardman 

60  00 

1860 

Mrs  ” 

50.00 

27,225.00 

Oct 

Mrs  J.  H  Cutter 

35 

20 

Miss  Lucy  Cutter 

35 

”  Mary  Cutter 

35 

Nov 

Sallie  Cutter 

35 

Willie  Cutter 

35 

1860 

Mr  A.  J.  Richmond 

50. 

Jany 

Mr  Otis  Wright 

40 

Mrs  Otis  Wright 

40 

1860 

Child  of  Mr  Earle 

30 

Feb 

Caleb  Butler  copy 

30 

Alfred  Gilman 

35 

Daughter  ” 

30 

Cheney 

30 

Mrs.  Wheaton 

Hon  J.  M.  Clayton  from 

40 

a  Photo  for  J.  Reybolt 

50 

Miss  Abbie  Ann  Place 

40. 

Mr  Isaac  Place 

30 

Mrs  Cheney 

30 

Mrs  Hixon 

35. 

Mrs  Place 

30 
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Fruit  Piece  &  Flowers 

30 

Touching  Photograph 

100 

2  cleaning  &  mending  jobs 

20 

28,000 

Mrs  Stott 

35. 

Mr.  C.  A  Stott 

25. 

Copy  of  J.  H.  Cutter 

40. 

1861 

”  ”  Mrs  Cutter 

40. 

Feb  1 

Joel  Hardy  Hollis 

40. 

Mrs  Hardy 

40. 

Copy  of  Homestead 

20. 

Winter  Sunset 

25 

Fruit  Piece 

35.00 

June 

Child  of  H  Hosford 

30.00 

Mrs  Fay 

25. 

July 

H.  W.  Paine  ( ?) 

75.00 

J.  N. 

100  00 

Touching  Photograph 

75.00 

Homestead  for  Hardy 

25.00 

Wellman  30  for  head 

20  00 

Frocss  (?)  Alteration 

10.00 

Fruit  Twiss  &  Wellman 

20. 

Photograph  - 

25.00 

do  - 

25.00 

Copy  of  Grapes 

30  00 

Large  Picture  of  Grapes 

60.00 

Apr 

Photographs  for  Warren 

100.00 

May 

28,845 

1862 

Touching  Photographs 

June 

for  Sanborn 

80.00 

”  Wellman 

18.00 

”  various  Persons 

20.00 

23 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Southwick 

35.00 

”  of  Mrs  Chas  Stott 

25.00 

Oct 

”  ”  David  Rogers 

25.00 

Nov 

”  John  Currier 

25.00 

”  Meadowcroft 

25.00 

”  Mrs  Foster 

25.00 

Dec 

Ed  Abbott 

40.00 

Photographs  Warren 

150.00 

up  to  Dec 

”  Sanborn 

100 

Sundry  Persons 

15.00 
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Coloring  Photographs  over 

Mrs  Butler  10 

J.  M.  Crosby  12 

Fruit  Pieces  over 

Mr  J.  Converse  25  00 

Dec  30  Mr  J.  S.  Jacques  25  00 

E  A.  Alger  25.00 


29525 

Fruit  Pieces  et  cetera  J.  G.  Abbott  35.00 

From  Jany  1  Photographs  to  April  1  150.00 

Warren  April  1  to  June  1  70.00 

Sanborn  ”  ”  ”  108.00 

for  Outsiders  25.00 

Child  of  F.  A.  Hildreth  40  00 

”  ”  Mr  Foote  35.00 

Aug  Putnam  &  Wife  55.00 

Stephen  Bronson  35.00 

Mrs  A.  B.  Morrison  40.00 

Repairing  Jackson  10.00 

Photographs  from  Jan  1  to  Oct  1 

Sanborn  155.00 

Warren — Outside  47.00 

Mrs  Alger  &  Mrs  Wier  40.00 

Fruit  for  Barnes  75.00 

Photographs  to  Jany  1  for  Sanborn  160.00 

”  Warren  60.00 

Lufkin  &  others  45.00 
Coloring  in  oil  Photograph  Tolman  20.00 


1310.00 

29525 


30835.00 


1864 

Jany  Mrs  Augustus  Putnam — Portrait  copy  35.00 

Mrs  Walton  from  Photo.  Lufkin  15.00 

For  Sanborn  from  Jany  1  to  March  15  254.00 
”  Lufkin  &  others  150.00 

”  Warren  ”  ”  ”  ”  15  130.00 

”  Sanborn  from  June  15  to  Aug  1  67.25 

Warren  ”  ”  ”  ”  1  12.50 

”  ’’Lufkin  Richardson  &  others  70.25 
Copy  of  Aug  Putnam  25.00' 
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Aug  1  to 

Oct  1 

Photos  for  Sanborn  to  Oct  1 

135.75 

Lufkin  Richardson  &  others 

77.00 

Warren 

9.50 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  L.  Page  from  Photo 

40.00 

Oct  1  to 

2  Fruit  Pieces  sold  to  Favor 

60.00 

Jany 

Photographs  for  Sanborn 

114.50 

Richardson  &  others 

137.00 

Warren 

50.00 

32217.75 

1865 

Jany  15 

Full  length  of  Parker’s  child 

75.00 

Photograph  in  oil  of  Vermont  lady 

(pencil  Miss  Plummer) 

25.00 

”  for  Warren  of  Everett 

20.00 

Fruit  Sold  to  Butler  Gen  B.  F. 

20.00 

April  1 

Warren  from  Jany  1  to  April  1 

55.00 

Sanborn  ”  ”  1  ”  ”  1 

123.50 

Yeau  [Hugh]  Richardson  &  others 

218.50 

to  July  1 

Yeau  Richardson  Anderson  etc 

279.75 

Aug  1 

M.  C.  Sanborn 

112.00 

Yeau  &  others  outside 

310.50 

1  Fruit  Sold  to  Mrs  Mixer 

50.00 

1  ”  ”  ”  R.  R.  Haines  NY. 

60.00 

to  Dec.  31 

Portrait  Photo  in  oil  Gibby 

25.00 

closing 

Photographs  from  Oct  to  Dec  31 

351.00 

1865 

1957.75 

34175.50 

Jany  66 

Photograph  work  to  April  1 

403  50 

March 

Portrait  of  Wm  North  Esq 

for  Knights  Templar 

50.00 

”  Mrs  North  Copy 

40.00 

July  1 

Photographs  to  July  1 

390.00 

Portrait  of  Dr  Elisha 

June 

Huntington  for  Medical  Society 

50.00 

July  3 

Jenness  Child  from  Photo 

40. 

Aug 

Capt  Bartlet  for  pub  Lib  N.  P. 

85.00 

Photo  from  July  1  to  Oct  1 

200.00 

Oct 

Portrait  of  Hocum  Hosford 

50.00 

Nov 

Copy  ”  Days  Portrait 

35.00 

Photos  from  Oct — to  Jany  1 

406.00 
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Jany  18  67  Portrait  of  C,  Hovey  50  00 

2  Portraits  of  Mr  Grant  100  00 

Fruit  Pieces  90  00 

Photos  to  April  1  390.00 

2  Portraits  of  B  Kogers  100 

Jany  1  Photo  to  July  1  300  00 

37045  00 

Portrait — Copy  B  F  French  50.00 

Capt  Babo — Schmaler  (?)  60.00 

Mrs  H.  L.  Follansbee  40.00 

Photos  to  Oct  1—67  467.00 

Oct  Portrait  of  W.  W  Huse  200.00 

Nov  ”  Professor  Hadley  Wabash  College  75.00 

Photos  to  Jany  1 — 68  333.00 

”  ”  April— 68  367  50 

”  ”  July  1—68  362  75 

May  Portrait  of  Jona  Tyler  50.00 

from  July  1  to  Oct  1  68  265.50 

Portraits  Mr  &  Mrs  Farling  ( ?)  of 

Oregon  150.00 
Grapes  to  Hon  J.  G.  Abbott  75.00 

Oct  1  to  Jany  69  Photos  318  50 

Portraits  of  Dr  &  Mrs  Tewksbury  100.00 

1869  Jany  1  to  April  1  Photos  348  25 

Portrait  of  child  of  Mrs  Woodward  40.00 
April  1  to  July  1  Photos  261.50 

Fruit  to  E  Kendall  24.00 

July  to  Oct  1  Photos  324  00 

Portrait  W  S.  Gardner  for  Lodge  50.00 

Mr  &  Mrs  Walker  Cambridge  100.00 

Oct  1  to  Jany  1870  Photos  353.25 

Portraits  Mrs  Morrill  50.00 

Fruit  to  J.  H.  Watson  NY  35.00 

41545 

Portrait  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Hayes  100.00 

”  ”  Miss  Laura  North  50.00 

Copy  of  Gov  Wm  King  Richardson  40  00 
Portrait  of  Mr  Robt  Wood  50.00 

Oct  Photos  to  Oct  1  70  268.25 

Portrait  of  Peter  (?)  Rogers  50.00 
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Miniature  in  oil  Mrs  Barker  Photo  15. 
Photos  to  Jany  1  71  311.00 

2  Copies  of  Gov  King  for  Mr  B  F  French  80.00 
Cleaning  repairing  &  varnishing  100.00 
6  ful  lengths  for  [illegible] 


43,296.00 


Photos  from  Jany  1  71  to  Jany  72  880.50 

Repairing  Ayers  Egyptian  subject  20.00 

[illegible]  for  P.  Anderson  Esq  25.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Page  N  York  50.00 

Mrs  Albert  Cook  from  Photo  50.00 

Linus  M  Child  Esq  Boston  50.00 

Mr  Albert  Cook  50.00 

Franklin  Pierce  from  Photo  for  nephew  50.00 
Mr  &  Mrs  Benj  Walker  90.00 

J.  G  Carney  37.50 


to  Jany  72  44600.00 

Photos  from  Jany  72  to  Jany  73  794.00 

Portraits  Mr  &  Mrs  Chas  Hovey  90.00 

2  Copies  of  Dr  Daniel  Dana  100.00 

Portrait  of  Miss  Boot  50.00 

”  of  Mrs  Robert  Campbell  from 

Photo  50.00 

Simpson  A.  J.  40.00 

Daniel  Parker  Fisher  Hildreth  100.00 


Mrs  Benj  Saunders  Nashua,  from  Photo  50. 
Fruit  to  Julian  Talbot  75  Mrs.  Talbot  15  90 

50 


46000.00 

1873 

Portrait  of  Mrs  Burr  (?)  of  Dover 

40.00 

March  28 

Hapgood  Wright 

40.00 

Fruit  to  C.  H.  Coburn 

38.00 

Portrait  of  Mrs  J.  L  Fox  from  Photo 

40.00 

”  of  Gov  Levi  Woodbury  for 
State  House  of  N  H. 

50.00 

Sept 

Portrait  of  Mr  Wm  Dalton  &  Wife 

100.00 

Oct 

”  of  Wm  T  Whitten  &  Wife 

80.00 

Nov 

”  ”  Geo  H  Wellman 

50.00 

”  J.  A.  Buttrick 

40.00 

Dec 

H.  H.  Wilder 

60.00 
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Photograph  Work  for  1873  Total 

790.75 

1874 

Portrait  of  Fred.  Frye 

50.00 

Mrs.  John  Howe 

50.00 

2  W.  S.  Gardner  for  Grand  Lodge 

100.00 

May 

Child  of  Mrs  Sam  Brown 

50.00 

y> 

Master  Frank  Howe 

50.00 

9f 

Alden  B.  Buttrick 

50.00 

yy 

Chester  W.  Kugg 

50.00 

June 

2  Fruit  Pieces  to  Chas  &  Geo  Kendall  54.00 

Oct 

Mr  &  Mrs  Failing  of  Oregon 

100.00 

”  ”  ”  for  Son 

100.00 

Mr  Morrill  ”  Failing 

50.00 

”  ”  for  Son 

50.00 

Nov  1874 

Portrait  Ed  Sherman 

48136.00 

50.00 

”  of  C.  E.  Power  Esq  Boston 

50.00 

”  ”  Rev  Father  O’Brien 

50  00 

Photos  Colored  Repair  etc 

5 

684.00 

January  1871 

Portrait  of  Mrs  D  J  Murphy 

40.00 

”  ”  Mr  P.  Lynch 

40.00 

”  ”  Mrs  ”  ” 

40.00 

March 

”  ”  C.  J.  Emery  Navy  Yd 

100.00 

yy 

Fruit  to  Granger 

20.00 

yy 

Copy  of  Paige  for  Emery 

40.00 

yy 

Dr  J.  0.  Green 

50.00 

yy 

John  Howe 

50.00 

Copy  Small  of  Prof  Hubbard  Dartmouth  30.00 

yy 

Dr  Theo  Edson  to  Carney 

100.00 

yy 

Dr  Chas  Savory 

A 

50.00 

yy 

4  copies  for  P.  Lynch 

120.00 

Fruit  to  J.  0.  Green 

35.00 

Capt  Hutchinson  for  Templars 

50.00 

Dr  F.  V.  Noyes 

50.00 

Fruit  to  Mrs  Hildreth 

60.00 

Sept  1875 

Portrait  of  James  Nesmith 

49935.00 

50.00 

”  of  Miss  Spofford 

50.00 

”  ”  Mrs  Chas  Williams 

50.00 

”  Dec  James  Cook  Ex  Mayor 

50.00 

”  S.  G.  Mack  Ex  Mayor 

50.00 
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Photos  etc  for  1875  310.00 

January  1876  Hon  Francis  Jewett  Ex  Mayor  50.00 

”  Ed.  F  Sherman  ”  ”  50.00 

”  J.  B  French  50.00 

Jacob  Sawyer  Esq 

”  J.  P.  Folsom  Ex  Mayor  50.00 

”  E.  F.  Watson  ”  ”  50.00 

”  H.  Hosford  ”  ”  50.00 

Copy  of  Dr.  Edson  for  Subscribers  50.00 

”  J.  G.  Peabody  Ex  Mayor  50.00 

”  B.  C.  Sargent  ”  ”  50.00 

”  Elisha  Bartlet  ”  ”  50.00 

Rev.  Peter  Crudden  50.00 

Landscape  &  Head  to  F  M  Wright  (  ?)  35.00 
Aug  Hon  Ambrose  Lawrence  Ex  Mayor  50  00 

”  Jef  Bancroft  50.00 

Child  of  Louis  Wiggin  30.00 

Cabinet  Copy  of  J.  B.  French  30.00 


51290 

1876  Copy  of  Dr  D.  Dana  for  Dartmouth  50.00 

Small  Copy  from  print  of  J.  B.  Francis 

Mother  50.00 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  Bigelow  50.00 

”  ”  Franklin  Forbes  50.00 

Fruit  Piece  25/Mr.  Rugg  25  50.00 

Copy  of  Dr  A.  Lawrence  40.00 

Portrait  Hon  Elisha  Huntington  ExMN  50.00 
”  Mrs  George  Stevens  50.00 

”  Jonathan  Tyler  Jany  1877  50.00 

Photos  &c  for  1876  275.00 

1877  Joseph  Bedlow  for  Music  Hall  50.00 

Portrait  of  Dr  Packer  50.00 

two  fruit  to  F.  B  Shedd  80.00 

Wm  Kittredge  50.00 

Head  of  Burgomeister  to  Hoyt  15.00 

2  Fruit  to  A  T.  Atherton  100.00 

Geo  H.  Gordon  25.00 

Hon  Stephen  Mansur  Ex  Mayor  50  00 
Rev.  J.  Freeman  Clark  for  M  House  50.00 

Daughter  of  Mrs  Pcintyre  50.00 

Fruit  to  E.  W.  Hoyt  Peach&c  20  00 

Jefferson  Bancroft  for  Masons  50  00 


62595.00 
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Nov.  1877 


Jany  1878 
Feby 


Portrait  of  Col  Poor  from  Sketch 


by  Kosciusko — J.  Rogers 

50.00 

Portrait  of  Patrick  Boyle 

60.00 

”  ”  Andrew  Smith’s  father 

60.00 

Photos  for  1877 

203.00 

Mrs  Jona.  Tyler  in  house 

70.00 

Hon  J.  H.  B.  Ayer  Ex  Mayor 
Portrait  of  Rev  Mother  Frances 

60.00 

for  Miss  Ellen  Leary 

50.00 

Copy  ”  do  for  Convent  at  Cork 

50.00 

Por  of  A.  A.  Haggett  Esq 

50.00 

”  ”  E.  W.  Hoyt  who  voluntarily 

doubled  my  price  100.00 
”  ”  Geo.  W.  Shattuck  50.00 

”  Hon  Chas  Stott  Ex  Mayor  60  00 
Small  Copy  of  Fruit  for  Delany  30.00 

Fruit  to  Mrs  Stevens  20.00 

Aug  Luther  Lawrence  Kutland  Vt  Ex  M  75.00 
2d  ”  ”  ”  ”  75.00 

John  N.  Baxter  &  Edward  Baxter  100  00 
Horace  Baxter  &  Dr  Allen  100  00 

Copy  of  Judge  Baxter  for  H  H  B  50  00 

2  Copies  for  J.  N  of  Head  of  Rubens  75.00 

Joel  N  Haven  &  Wife  100.00 


64043.00 


Oct  1878  Father  Michael  O’Brien  50.00 

Mrs  Taylor  dry  goods  40.00 

Full  length  of  Shedd  child  160.00 

G.  F.  Penniman  50.00 

Dr  Joel  Spalding  50.00 

Mrs  G.  F.  Penniman  50.00 

Mrs  Frank  Chase  50.00 

Mr  George  Wright  60  00 

1879  Jany  Henry  Burroughs  60.00 

Mrs  Persis  Parke  for  F  Ayer  60.00 

Mr  F.  B.  Shedd  60.00 

Hon  J  A  G.  Richardson  Ex  Mayor  50.00 
Head  of  Burgomeiaster  J  P  Ludlam  45.00 
Portrait  of  A.  B.  French  50.00 

Rubens  to  Mrs  Spalding  35.00 

W.  F.  Salmon  for  Masonic  Hall  50.00 

Small  copy  for  Delany  30.00 
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I 

I  1880 

j  March 

I 


1881 
Sept.  15. 


1881  Jany 


Hon  Tappan  Wentworth 
John  McNeil 

Mr  &  Mrs  Marston  (small) 

Mrs  J  McNeil  1880 

Frank  Bennett 
Mrs  Amos  B  French 
Mr  Daniel  Swan 


Miss  Ella  Hildreth 
Mrs  Lynch — copy 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hildreth  senr 
Copy  of  Hon  S.  S.  Wilde  for 
Dartmouth  College  Crosby 
Photos  &c  up  to  Aug  1880 

total  to  Aug  1880 
at  Newburyport 
Kev.  Leonard  Withington 
aged  92  for  Pub  Library 
do  do  for  family 
Mrs  Sarah  M  Stickney 
Hon  C.  Cushing  for  J.  N.  C. 

Dr  D.  W  Fiske 

Dr  J.  M.  Gale 

Mrs  Thos  Greenleaf 

Mrs.  Green  Tappan 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dorsey 

Mr  Joseph  Cortland 

Work  for  Hales  on  6  portraits 

Sale  to  Wyman  two  Pictures 

Outside  repairing 

Kev  Dr.  S.  J.  Spalding 


N’port 

Nehemiah  Cleaveland 
Mr  C.  C.  Dame 
Mrs.  ”  ” 

her  mother  Mrs  Paul  Little 
Mr  Eben  P.  Goodwin 
Mrs  John  Balch 
Miss  Dora  Brown 


50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

25.00 

50.00 

40.00 

50.00 


55268  00 


50.00 

75.00 

100.00 

35.00 

271.00 


65799.00 


75.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
65.00 
50.00 
25.00 
50  00 


56514.00 


60.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 
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Mr  E.  P.  Shaw 

50.00 

Miss  Cortland 

50.00 

Mr  Blood 

50.00 

Mrs  Cortland 

50.00 

Miss  Jaques 

50.00 

Rubens  to  Shaw 

35.00 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Shaw 

60.00 

Mr  Joseph  Jaques 

50.00 

Capt.  Joshua  Hale 

75.00 

Mrs  ”  Hale 

75.00 

Copy  of  Miss  Anna  Jaques 

50.00 

April  1  to  June  24  NPort 

1650.00 

68104 


July  1881 

Lowell 

Hocum  Hosford  for  M[asonic]  Hall 

50.00 

Drinkers  to  Packer 

70  00 

Judge  Crosby 

50.00 

P  Cow  to  Ludlam 

10.00 

Dr.  Jesse  Page  of  Atkinson  NH 

50.00 

Delany  &  wife  small 

60.00 

Portrait  of  Garfield  for  city 

100.00 

Mother  McAuley  Bangor 

50.00 

Chas.  B.  Coburn 

50.00 

Col.  Geo.  W.  Bailey 

50.00 

Work  for  Sanborn  &  Ayer 

13.00 

Grapes  2p  to  Mrs  Crosby 

25.00 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Coburn 

60.00 

Ap  &  May 

2  of  Tappan  Wentworth 

50.00 

Garfield  to  Gar  Post 

50.00 

Geo.  W.  Runels  Esq 

50.00 

Dr  Knapp 

60.00 

Francis  Cogswell,  of  Andover 

50.00 

Abner  Kittredge  Small 

25.00 

Aug 

Repairs  for  0  H.  Perry 

5.00 

James  H.  Storrs  &  Wife  Library 

120.00 

Burgomaster  Rubens  &  Grapes 

100.00 

Dr  Gilman  Kimball 

50.00 

Copy  of  do 

40.00 

Water  Color  to  Glidden 

40  00 

59442 
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Portrait  of  Webster  150.00 

2  1/2  lengths  of  Franklin  Pierce 
for  Col.  T.  W.  Pierce  of  Topsfield  250.00 

Portrait  of  Daniel  Webster  150  00 

”  ”  Franklin  Pierce  150  00 

for  B.  P.  Cheney  of  Boston 
Portraits  of  Mr  &  Mrs  Glidden  125.00 

Repairing  etc  (three  names  illegible)  20.00 

Augustus  Heard  for  Ipswich 

Public  Library  150.00 

Dr  Daniel  Dana  for  Chapel  at  NPort  50.00 

1/2  length  Portrait  of  B.  P.  Cheney 
Painted  at  Wellesley  300.00 

1/2  length  Portrait  of  B.  P.  Cheney 
Painted  at  Wellesley  300.00 

Copy  of  do  100.00 

Dr  Joel  Spalding  for 

Rose  Cross  Chapter  50.00 

P.  Cummiskey  50.00 


61,027.00 


Half  length  of  Wm  Lloyd  Garrison 
Sold  to  Wm  H.  Bent  for  Np.  Pub 
Library  300.00 

2d  of  John  McNeil  50.00 

Daniel  Webster  &  Caleb  Cushing  150  00 
presented  to  NP.  Pub  Library  150  00 

3  Portraits  of  J.  C.  Ayer  for  [two  words 
illegible]  Ledyard  Library  180.00 


61857.00 

Portrait  of  J.  G.  Carney  From  Photo  50.00 
Copy  of  the  Martyr  for  Jacob  Rogers  60.00 
”  J.  C.  Ayer  for  F.  Ayer  60.00 

May  Chas  Morrill  for  Masons  50.00 

J.  C.  Ayer  for  F.  F.  60  x  36  200.00 

June  Wilder  Bennett  &  Capt  Chadwick  60.00 

NPort  Aug  1884 

H.  W.  Moulton  &  Wife  of  Moulton- 
boro  NH  100.00 

Mr  S.  Bachman  &  Wife  NYork  300.00 

Boston  Jane  Remick  50.00 

Mr  J.  A.  Remick  &  Wife  100.00 

J.  B.  Kendall  75.00 
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Dec 

Miss  Smith  of  Cady  St 

50.00 

Copy  of  Healy’s  Ayer  46  x  35  for  Fred  150.00 

Portrait  of  M.  G.  Parker 

50.00 

Dr  T.  Edson  for  Masonic  Hall 

50.00 

Francis  Brown  (Wool?) 

Joshua  Coffin,  Historian  of  Newbury 

50.00 

Pub  Library 

75.00 

Benj.  Rogers  for  Elizabeth 

50.00 

Judge  N.  Crosby  from  Photo 

60.00 

Wm  D.  Blanchard  (M.  Shop) 

50.00 

Enoch  Messenger  Middlesex  St 

-50.00 

3097.00 

June  1885 

Full  length  of  W.  Kelly 

150.00 

1885 

3  Copies  of  Tristram  Dalton 
for  H.  W.  Moulton 

Rev.  Mr.  Dalton 

Historical  Society  of  Newhuiy 

300.00 

Aug 

E.  P.  Dodge 

50.00 

>} 

Luther  Dame 

50.00 

H.  Russell  Perkins 

50.00 

Lowell  64247.00 

Oct  15 

Miss  Messenger 

50.00 

Rev  Amos  Blanchard  in  Youth 

50.00 

A.  G.  Pollards  father 

50.00 

Timothy  O’Brien 

50.00 

Rembrandt’s  Mother  [illegible] 

do  do  for  Old  Ladies  Home 

100.00 

Jany 

Dr.  John  0.  Green  Green  School 

50.00 

Fruit  to  Hildreth  &  Carney 

50.00 

Feby 

Jacob  Rogers 

50.00 

Mrs  J.  Rogers 

50.00 

Mr  S.  G.  Parker 

50.00 

Mr  W.  H.  Wiggin 

50  00 

July  1 

Mrs  Abner  Kittredge 

50.00 

Michael  Collins  from  Photo 

55.00 

99 

Henry  H.  Fletcher  Mason 

50.00 

'99 

Wm  A.  Burke  for  Bank 

75.00 

99 

J.Q.A.  Williams  Cabinet  from  Photo 

50.00 

Total  to  Aug  1  1886  65  177  00 

Some  omissions 
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Aug  16  86  NPort 


Mrs  Bachelder 

50.00 

Dr.  Switzer 

Cabinet 

40.00 

Dr.  John  M.  Hill 

50  00 

Judge  H.  S.  Staples 

50.00 

Capt  Stanley 

50.00 

John  Bun  tin 

50.00 

Rev  A.  J.  Teeling 

50.00 

Mr.  A.  Genigras 

(SmaU) 

40.00 

Mrs  John  Caldwell 

40.00 

Miss  Anna  Brown 

Small 

30.00 

Dec  23  Lowell 

Confined  at  home  sick 
15  weeks  from  Dec  23  to  April  1 
Group  of  3  heads  Children 


of  Mrs  Dr  Ferher  (?)  Brookl  100.00 

Mr  F.  D.  Munn  50.00 

”  J.'  C.  Abbott  Ex  Mayor  50.00 

”  J.  J.  Donovan  Ex  Mayor  50.00 

only  $50  pd 

S.  Emerson  Howard  NY  70.00 

C.  L.  Hildreth  Agent  MC  50.00 

Judge  Crosby  for  Committee  100.00 
Mrs  Wm  H.  White  (W  Brothers  &  Co)  50.00 
Capt  John  Stone  NPort  50.00 


66197  00 

Nov  25  1887  Willard  Brown  Jr  for  Willard  B  75.00 
Dr.  Nathan  Allen  50.00 

66322.00 


THE  SALEM  OF  HAWTHORNE’S  TIME 


From  a  Lecture  Given  in  Salem  in  1887  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  George  Batchelor,  former  Pastor 
OF  THE  Barton  Square  Church 


The  Rev.  Dr.  George  Batchelor,  who  was  pastor  of  the 
old  Barton  Square  Church,  from  1866  to  1882,  was  moved 
to  comment  on  the  sketch  written  by  Henry  James  in 
connection  with  the  life  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  the 
eighteen-eighties.  The  Barton  Square  Church  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  Merchants  Bank. 

Rev.  Mr.  Batchelor  came  to  Salem  at  the  age  of  thirty 
and  became  one  of  the  most  successful  preachers  in  the 
Unitarian  denomination.  He  was  born  in  Southbury, 
Connecticut,  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister.  In  writing 
his  reminiscences,  which  were  published  in  the  Christian 
Register  in  1916,  he  referred  to  the  Salem  church  as 
follows : 

“My  parish  in  Salem  was  increasingly  kind,  and  for 
personal  reasons  I  should  have  preferred  to  spend  my  life 
in  Salem.  But  new  problems  were  arising  owing  to 
changes  of  population  and  methods  of  business,  and  I 
foresaw  the  time  when  it  would  be  considered  a  waste  of 
capital  to  keep  our  beautiful  yard  in  front  of  the  church 
unimproved  except  by  the  stately  trees  that  grew  in  it. 
I  knew  that  when  such  changes  came  that  I  should  feel 
uneasy  in  dwelling  upon  the  possibility  that  a  new  hand 
at  the  helm  might  be  desirable.  .  .  .  The  four  Unitarian 
churches  in  Salem  contained  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  men  and  women  who  had  money  and  social  influence. 
The  church  was  strong,  having  one  hundred  pews  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  and  ninety-eight  proprietors  who  were 
men  of  middle  age  at  the  head  of  nearly  every  pew.  It 
was  a  model  parish  of  the  old-fashioned  kind.  When 
times  were  good  my  salary  was  raised  and  when  hard 
times  came  I  offered  a  reduction  of  salary.” 

While  in  Salem,  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Salem  Fraternity  and  several  local  charities.  He  left 
Salem  to  accept  a  call  from  Unity  Church,  Chicago, 
when  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  resigned  to  go  to  New  York. 
Later  he  had  a  parish  in  Lowell,  which  he  relinquished 
(64) 
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to  become  editor  of  The  Christian  Register,  continuing 
in  that  capacity  for  fourteen  years. 

Upon  his  death  on  June  21,  1923,  the  Register  of  July 
8th  described  him  as  “A  preacher  of  much  more  than  avei^ 
age  ability;  a  writer  with  literary  skill  whose  thought 
was  marked  by  clearness  and  originality;  a  counsellor 
whose  advice  was  in  rare  degree  wise  and  dispassionate; 
a  man  of  personal  charm  and  perfect  integrity.” 


The  following  is  a  reporter’s  account  of  the  Hawthorne 
lecture  as  published  in  the  Salem  Gazette  of  March  11  and 
18,  1887: 

Whether  the  report  that  Dr.  James  Russell  Lowell  is 
to  write  the  life  of  Hawthorne  be  well  founded  or  not,  it 
inspires  the  hope  that  some  one  fitted  bv  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  sympathy  both  with  Hawthorne  and  his  sur¬ 
roundings  may  at  last  undertake  the  task  which  has  too 
long  served  as  the  vehicle  of  the  grudge  which,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  bears  to  the 
city  of  his  ancestors. 

When  !Mr.  Henry  James  accepted  the  commission  to 
write  about  Hawthorne,  we  had  reason  to  expect  that  the 
subject  would  be  approached  from  a  new  point  of  view. 
But  the  slightest  examination  of  his  very  readable  sketch 
showed  that,  whatever  his  knowledge  of  Hawthorne  might 
be,  his  knowledge  of  Salem  was  of  the  most  meagre  de¬ 
scription,  and  had  trickled  into  his  mind  through  the  prej¬ 
udices  of  ]^^r.  Lathrop  and  Mr.  Julian  Hawthoime.  The 
ignorance  of  Salem  displayed  by  !Mr.  James  is  not  only 
misleading  to  the  general  public,  but  is  itself  a  phenom¬ 
enon  worth  studying.  When  such  a  man,  after  what  ought 
to  have  been  due  consideration,  declares  emphatically, 
and  with  reiteration  that  the  Salem  of  Hawthorne’s  time 
contained  little  or  nothing  to  interest  a  man  of  culture, 
although  it  is  still  a  pity  that  he  did  not  pay  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  was  there,  a  false  impression  is  made,  un¬ 
just  not  to  Salem  alone,  but  also  to  everything  which  at 
that  time  was  best  in  American  life  and  literature.  For 
whatever  there  was  at  that  time  in  !New  England  of  which 
we  are  now  justly  proud,  was  then  to  be  found  at  its  best 
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within  half  a  mile  of  the  Custom  House  from  which 
Hawthorne  dated  the  Scarlet  Letter. 

Mr.  J ulian  Hawthorne’s  articles  written  since,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  editions  of  his  father’s  letters  confirm  the 
impression  that  his  prejudices  are  the  source  of  copious 
misinformation  ooncernig  Salem  which  characterizes  the 
literature  about  Hawthorne.  In  reality  the  Salem  of 
Hawthorne’s  time  presented  a  scene  of  brilliancy  and  ex¬ 
citement,  in  which  great  men  and  noble  women  played 
heroic  parts  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

In  order  to  see  that  Hawthorne  was  great,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  that  all  his  contemporaries  were  small. 
Because  he  at  one  time  shrank  from  companionship  with 
all  human  beings,  it  is  not  necessary  to  forget  that  his 
life  was  contemporaneous  with  that  which  we  most  praise 
when  we  are  regarding  other  aspects  of  that  time  and 
place.  For  Mr.  James’  amazing  errors  there  is  an  ex¬ 
planation,  but  no  excuse.  He  borrowed  his  information 
from  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  son-in-law.  Learning,  as  he 
thought,  from  him  that  Salem  was  a  dull  provincial  town, 
controlled  by  a  strong  circle  of  wealthy  families,  who  in 
“their  small  provincial  way,  doubtless  had  pretensions  to 
be  exclusive,”  he  took  no  further  trouble  to  investigate, 
but  finding  somewhere  in  his  mind  the  picture  of  an  old 
New  England  town  of  the  ordinary  kind  (like  Mark 
Twain’s  waiter)  he  changed  the  label  and  called  it  Salem. 
He  seems  sometime  to  have  walked  through  the  place,  for 
he  says  that  the  city  is  not  without  something  in  its 
aspect  that  the  painters  would  “admit  to  be  style.”  This 
with  one  or  two  slight  exceptions  is,  I  think,  the  only 
bit  of  truth  in  his  description  of  the  town  and  the  people. 

When  Hawthorne’s  son  and  son-in-law  make  their 
pathetic  attempt  to  reproduce  his  life  and  discover  his 
place  in  the  society  of  his  native  town  there  is  an  evident 
reason  for  their  supposition  that  Hawthorne  was  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  his  environment  because  it  was  mean,  common¬ 
place,  and  beneath  his  notice.  Loyalty  to  the  memory  of 
their  great  ancestor  made  his  children  jealous  for  his 
fame.  They  remember  the  isolation,  the  loneliness,  the 
poverty  of  their  early  life  in  Salem,  and  with  filial  devo¬ 
tion  they  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  beautiful  genius 
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of  their  father  would  have  found  the  elements  of  beauty 
in  the  life  of  that  city  had  they  existed.  Their  errors 
are  excusable  although  they  are  enormous.  But  Mr.  James 
is  without  excuse.  The  very  last  persons  to  whom  one 
should  ^o  for  information  as  to  the  Salem  of  Hawthorne’s 
youth  is  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  or  his  chroniclers.  It  is  al¬ 
most  true  that  for  years  he  never  saw  the  sunshine.  His 
walks  were  taken  by  ni^ht.  At  home  he  kept  his  room 
as  did  the  three  ladies  of  his  family,  including  his  mother. 
He  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  requested  his  family 
to  prevent  the  writing  of  his  memoirs.  He  knew  that 
the  whole  truth  could  never  be  told,  and  also  that  to  him 
it  had  been  a  heavy  burden  that  he  was  out  of  joint  with 
his  time. 

At  that  time  Hawthorne  would  have  been  equally  in¬ 
different  to  contemporaneous  life,  whether  bom  in  Salem, 
Paris  or  Rome.  Mr.  James  says  everything  in  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  notes  indicates  “a  simple,  democratic  thinly-com¬ 
posed  society,”  and  yet  he  remarks  with  innocent  wonder 
that  Hawthorne  “appears  to  have  read  a  good  deal” ;  and 
“that  he  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  sources  of  good 
English,”  he  says,  “we  see  from  his  charming  expressive, 
slightly  conscious,  cultivated,  but  not  too  cultivated  style.” 
Here,  without  suspecting  it,  Mr.  James  approaches  a  mani¬ 
fest  tmth  concerning  life  in  Salem.  The  terms  applied 
to  Hawthorne  apply  exactly  to  the  culture  of  numerous 
men  and  women,  his  contemporaries.  Where  did  Haw¬ 
thorne  get  his  dainty  culture  ?  He  took  it  in  with  the  air 
of  his  native  town,  where  the  English  poets,  novelists, 
dramatists,  and  essayists  were  as  familiar  as  they  were 
to  Charles  Lamb  in  London.  Dr.  Kirwan’s  private 
library,  captured  by  privateers  in  the  Irish  Channel,  was 
brought  into  Beverly,  sold  as  lawful  prize  of  war,  and  be¬ 
came  the  basis  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum  library,  a  rare 
collection  of  good  books  both  new  and  old.  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  in  Dr.  Kirwan’s  library  there  was  no  book 
so  obstmse,  so  philosophical,  or  printed  in  language  so  un¬ 
common  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  common  use  of  numerous 
men  and  women  in  Salem.  When  Bentley  found  Nath’l 
Bowditch,  a  ship  chandler’s  clerk,  hungry  for  mathematical 
lore,  he,  wise  man  that  he  was,  gave  the  untaught  boy 
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Newton’s  Principia  to  read.  That  the  boy  knew  no  Latin 
was  accounted  a  slipjht  obstacle  by  both  boy  and  man.  It 
was  not  lon^  before  the  boy  had  mastered  his  book  and 
was  hungry  for  more.  Rummage  the  old  closets  of  any 
gambrel-roofed  house  to-day  and  along  with  crackle  ware 
tea-pots  and  silver  porringers  you  will  find  some  rare  old 
volume  of  Seneca,  the  Spectator,  or  the  Dial,  the  common 
reading  of  Hawthorne’s  playmates  of  seventy  years  ago  or 
later. 

Instead  of  life  in  Salem  being  dull,  the  peculiarity  of 
that  life  in  Hawthorne’s  time  was  movement  and  sparkle. 
No  young  man  considered  his  education  finished  before  he 
had  visited  India,  China  or  the  Malay  Archipelago.  With 
London,  Amsterdam,  St.  Petersburg  and  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean  they  were  almost  as  familiar  as  with  Bos¬ 
ton  and  there  was  a  constant  influx  of  new  ideas,  foreign 
fashions,  curios  from  every  land,  young  men  with  travel¬ 
ler’s  stories  to  tell,  adventurers  who  had  made  fabulous 
fortunes  in  amazing  countries,  unmapped  if  not  before 
unknown. 

It  is  not  long  since  Benj.  P.  Browne,  one  of  the  last 
Dartmoor  prisoners  died.  Hawthorne  was  so  drawn  to  his 
story  that  he  edited  it  and  published  it  in  the  Democratic 
Review.  It  was  a  well-written  but  not  unusual  story  of 
life  as  lived  by  Hawthorne’s  neighbors,  and  it  may  be  that 
he  was  not  so  indifferent  to  it  as  we  imagine.  It  seems 
incredible  that  he  should  not  have  been  drawn  to  the 
wharf,  a  few  rods  from  his  home,  where  came  the  richest 
cargoes,  spices,  gums,  tea,  coffee,  ivory,  silks,  the  fragrant 
spoils  of  the  western  islands  and  many  foreign  lands. 

The  sons  of  men  inheriting  their  father’s  ability,  with 
the  wider  range  of  experience,  and  the  greater  knowledge 
of  the  world  of  thought,  became  lawyers,  judges,  theolo¬ 
gians,  physicians,  men  of  the  sciences  and  letters,  and  ex¬ 
ponents  of  the  gentle  life.  In  those  days  voung  men,  their 
education  finished  and  their  travels  over,  returned  to  live 
in  Salem,  and  college  graduates  abounded. 

If,  instead  of  charging  Salem  with  dullness,  !^[r.  James 
had  accused  it  of  brilliant  wickedness,  he  would  have  come 
nearer  the  mark  he  always  misses.  Imagine  a  community 
in  which  there  are  young  men,  rich,  well  educated,  having 
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free  run  whether  for  business  or  pleasure  among  all  the 
savage  tribes  and  oriental  nations  of  the  world,  and  see 
that  they  must  quickly  become  eminent  saints  or  conspicu¬ 
ous  sinners,  and  so  they  did.  Of  that  life  Hawthorne 
could  not  be  the  chronicler.  As  in  the  evening  twilight, 
he  stole  out  of  his  house  and  crept  along  the  wall,  the 
most  notable  figure  in  the  street,  his  thoughts  were  not 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  men  and  women  he  met, 
brave  and  beautiful  though  they  might  be,  were  too  fresh 
and  vivid  for  his  subtle  imagination.  To  catch  his  fancy 
they  must  recede  a  little  into  the  past  and  lose  some  of 
their  robustness.  They  must  become  shadowy  and  intangi¬ 
ble  to  be  fit  subjects  of  his  ghostly  metaphysics. 

The  seaport  towns,  and  especially  Salem,  produced 
many  men  of  national  fame.  From  the  Pickerings,  Sal- 
tonstalls,  Endicotts,  Peabodys,  Phillipses,  Grays,  Silsbees, 
Crowninshields,  and  others,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  might  have  selected  a  cabinet  of  conspicuous  merit. 
At  one  time  all  the  Congressmen  of  the  District  and  two 
United  States  Senators  were  taken  from  the  little  group 
of  lawyers  and  business  men  of  Salem. 

Hawthorne  seldom  attended  church,  and  therefore  per¬ 
haps  missed  the  acquaintance  of  some  men  remarkable  for 
their  freedom  from  that  provincial  narrowness  which  Mr. 
James  so  condescendingly  describes  and  attributes  to  the 
citizens  of  Salem. 

Henry  Colman,  free,  strong,  cultivated,  being  sent  to 
England  by  Governor  Everett  on  an  errand  concerning 
methods  of  agriculture,  not  only  discharged  his  commis¬ 
sion  well,  but  also,  if  the  English  standard  has  any  value 
in  international  relations,  was  proved  to  be  a  gentleman 
of  intelligence  and  culture.  For  he  had  free  course  in 
English  country  houses,  being  one  of  the  first  to  enjoy 
that  appreciation  which  such  men  as  Ticknor  and  Sumner 
found  so  charming. 

Drs.  Prince  and  Bentley,  so  far  from  being  men  who 
touched  the  world  at  a  few  points,  were  remarkable  for 
breadth  of  view  and  cosmopolitan  relations.  They  were 
the  scientific  and  literary  purveyors  for  the  educated 
classes  in  America.  Prince,  keeping  abreast  of  philosophi¬ 
cal  discovery  and  importing  the  latest  instruments,  or  with 
his  own  hand  constructing  them. 
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Bentley,  the  literary  correspondent  of  such  men  as 
Madison  and  Jefferson,  (as  I  found  by  his  notes  in  the 
Library  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester)  inform¬ 
ing  them  of  the  best  new  books  and  importing  them  for  his 
own  use  and  theirs.  He,  through  some  of  the  thirty  sea 
captains  in  his  congregation,  kept  up  an  active  correspond¬ 
ence  in  Arabic,  with  the  various  princes  about  the  Red 
Sea,  and  more  than  once  suggested  to  the  President  the 
proper  man  for  consul  at  some  oriental  port.  I  know  no 
American  clergyman  today  whose  correspondence  would 
show  culture  more  catholic  and  cosmopolitan. 

Now  what  kept  Hawthorne  out  of  all  this  good  com¬ 
pany?  It  is  possible  to  point  out  certain  evident  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  life  of  that  time  which  show  the  nature 
of  the  barriers  which  effectually  cut  Hawthorne  off  from 
the  society  of  his  contemporaries  in  Salem. 

There  was  the  political  barrier.  Hawthorne  was  the 
classmate,  and  life  long  friend  of  Franklin  Pierce,  who 
gave  him  his  appointment  at  Liverpool.  Salem  was  a 
Federalist  town.  When  William  Gray,  one  of  the  richest 
merchants,  went  over  to  the  Democrats,  his  companions 
made  it  so  uncomfortable  for  him  that  he  moved  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  Dr.  Bentley  was  a  Democrat  under  Jefferson,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  that  found  no  exchange  nearer  than 
the  South  Shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  great  fami¬ 
lies  in  later  days  were  Whigs  and  Free  Soilers. 

The  religious  barrier  was  still  more  formidable.  Salem 
was  a  hot-bed  of  TJnitarianism  and  Transcendentalism. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hazlitt,  father  of  the  essayist,  who  as  a  boy 
accompanied  him,  came  to  Salem  in  1784,  and  found  Dr. 
Bentley  already  a  liberal.  Bentley  publicly  declared  him¬ 
self  a  Unitarian  in  1791.  Out  of  seven  Congregational 
churches  three  became  Unitarian.  A  fourth  Unitarian 
was  formed  and  one  Orthodox  church  faded  away;  and 
to  this  day  Salem  alone,  of  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  has 
more  Unitarian  churches,  than  any  other  denomination  of 
Christians.^ 

1  There  have  been  some  changes  since  1887,  in  the  Protestant 
Churches.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two  Congfregational 
Churches,  the  Tabernacle  and  Crombie  Street,  the  South  Church 
having  united  with  the  former.  There  are  two  Unitarian 
Churches,  the  First  and  Second  Churches,  the  First  having 
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In  1815,  Channing  preached  the  ordination  sermon  of 
John  Emery  Ahbot,  lines  were  drawn,  camps  pitched,  and 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  theological  battle  raged. 
Emerson  was  at  home  in  Lyceum  Hall  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Hawthorne’s  home,  and  seldom  failed  to  lecture  there 
for  twenty-five  years;  and,  because  of  the  fidelity  of  his 
Salem  friends,  never  charged  more  than  $25,  his  original 
honorarium. 

Theodore  Parker  was  welcomed  to  quench  a  revival 
led  by  Elder  Knapp,  and  succeeded.  Almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  the  foreign  merchants,  the  famous  shipmasters,  the 
leading  professional  men,  and  the  old  families,  were  Uni¬ 
tarian.  Harvard  had  lapsed  into  heresy.  The  Andover 
school  was  founded  and  largely  endowed  by  three  gentle¬ 
men,  two  from  Kewburyport  and  one  John  Norris  of 
Salem.  They  were  distillers — a  fact  not  then  to  their  dis¬ 
credit. 

The  professors  were  sworn  then  as  they  still  are  to 
opposition  “not  only  to  atheists  and  infidels,  but  to  Jews, 
Papists,  Mohammedans,  Arians,  Prelagians,  Antinomians, 
Arminians,  Socinians,  Sabellians,  Unitarians  and  Univer- 
salists.”  The  modem  Andover  controversy  was  but  a 
breeze  to  a  cyclone  compared  with  the  original  dispute. 
It  indicates  one  barrier  of  no  small  magnitude  to  say  that 
Robert  Manning,  Hawthorne’s  uncle  and  guardian,  was 
Orthodox,  and  that  he  sent  young  Hawthorne  to  Bowdoin 
— a  college  in  Maine  to  which  were  sent  some  of  the  youth 
of  Salem  whose  parents  could  not  abide  the  laxity  of 
Harvard.  When  we  know  that  Hawthorne  seldom  went 
to  church  we  can  imagine  how  he  was  ground  between 
the  two  millstones  of  Congregationalism.  That  he  would 
have  found  congenial  company  had  he  entered  Harvard 
College  his  later  experience  proves,  for  the  men  he  would 
have  met  there  became  his  chosen  friends  in  later  years. 

A  third  barrier  was  social.  James  cannot  understand 

united  with  the  North  Church  and  the  Second  combining  the 
East  and  the  Barton  Square.  There  is  one  Universalist  Church ; 
two  Episcopal  Churches,  Grace  and  St.  Peter’s;  three  Baptist 
Churches,  First,  French  Baptist  and  Calvary,  the  Central  Bap¬ 
tist  uniting  with  the  First ;  two  Methodist  Churches,  the 
Lafr.yette  Street  and  the  Wesley.  The  Advent  and  the  Christian 
Science. 
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why  a  handsome  young  genius  like  Hawthorne  should  not 
have  found  a  place  in  the  best  society  of  a  town  in  which 
his  American  pedigree  was  virtually  as  long  as  the  longest 
could  show.  His  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Hawthorne 
was  not  found  in  “this  circle  of  wealthy  families”  which 
rigorously  maintained  the  distinction  of  class  and  whose 
entertainments  were  splendid  and  their  manners  magni¬ 
ficent,  is  in  substance  that  they  were  unworthy  the  notice 
of  this  gifted  young  author. 

The  form  of  his  remarks  shows  that  Mr.  James  is 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  law  of  blue  blood  in  that  old 
provincial  town  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Length 
of  days  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  At  least  four  distinct 
castes  may  be  noted  in  Salem  society.  First  the  blue 
blood ;  w’hich  was  strictly  confined  to  the  descendants  of 
early  colonists  of  gentle  blood  in  England.  They  were 
governors,  judges,  officers  in  the  English  army,  clergymen, 
and  such  as  in  England  would  write  themselves  down  as 
gentlemen. 

Second,  there  were  old  colonial  families  which  came 
down  from  the  English  yeomanry,  soldiers,  farmers,  and 
servants.  Goodman  Dexter,  whom  Gov.  Endicott  struck 
for  his  offensive  “demeanor,  daring  him  with  arms 
akimbo,”  etc.,  belonged  to  this  class.  “Goodman,”  and 
“Dame,”  his  wife,  were  titles  of  freemen  but  not  of  the 
gentry.  There  were  families,  neighbors  for  two  hundred 
years,  friends,  too,  bound  together  by  many  a  common 
interest  in  business,  in  politics  and  religion,  meeting  often 
and  cordially,  and  yet  no  man  of  the  one  family  ever 
crossed  his  legs  under  the  other’s  mahogany,  nor  did  any 
daughter  of  the  one  ever  pass  the  threshold  of  the  other’s 
drawing  room  on  any  day  of  high  ceremony,  and  it  may 
be  that  no  one  on  either  side  of  the  line  ever  thought  of 
the  fact  or  wondered  at  it.  The  two  men  might  meet 
everywhere  else — in  the  counting-room  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  have  discussed  the  merits  of  a  glass  of  old  Madeira, 
ripened  by  a  voyage  round  the  world,  but  that  length  of 
ancestry  should  reduce  the  invisible  barrier,  between  their 
respective  drawing-rooms,  neither  of  them  ever  thought, 
and  yet  outside  of  Salem  now  many  of  the  second  class 
are  as  rich  and  famous  as  the  others. 
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A  third  class  who  had  a  better  chance  of  social  recogni¬ 
tion  were  born  elsewhere,  and  drawn  to  Salem  by  its 
opportunities,  had  brought  remarkable  energy,  great 
abilities,  or  ripe  culture  to  engage  in  commerce  or  one  of 
the  learned  professions  then  maintained  on  a  higher  level 
than  is  now  common  anywhere  in  America.  These  men 
of  native  force  (and  ancestry  often  obscure  or  not  aristo¬ 
cratic)  were  among  the  most  important  actors  in  the 
brilliant  years  of  Salem.  Wm.  Gray,  grandfather  of 
Judge  Gray,  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  was 
one  of  them.  If  the  first  comers  were  not  educated  men, 
their  sons  were  usually  sent  to  Harvard  College  and  scores 
of  college  graduates  were  always  to  be  found  in  their 
society. 

A  fourth  class  consisted  of  the  many  who,  coming  from 
other  towns,  settled  down  to  earn  a  comfortable  living  at 
various  trades  with  conspicuous  success.  Before  manu¬ 
factures  came  in  with  Irish  and  French-Canadian  opera¬ 
tives,  this  class  gave  great  intelligence  and  solidity  to  the 
common  life  of  the  people. 

Now  it  was  easy  to  lapse  from  the  circle  of  the  old 
families,  but  almost  impossible  to  climb  into  it.  Major 
Hawthorne,  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  persecutors  of  the 
witches,  might  take  his  place  among  men  of  gentle  blood. 
But  disease  and  misfortune, — the  curse  of  the  witches 
Hawthorne  half  superstitiously  imagined, — ^had  reduced 
the  family.  Hawthorne  was  born  in  a  cross-street  con¬ 
necting  the  two  principal  thoroughfares,  his  home  being 
situated  between  the  back  yards  of  the  rich  men  whose 
mansions  overlooked  Essex  Street  and  Derby  Wharf.  He 
had  fallen  from  the  ancestral  nest,  and  when,  his  period 
of  seclusion  being  over,  he  entered  social  life  in  Salem,  it 
was  not  through  its  drawing  rooms  but  through  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  his  comrades  in  the  Custom  House,  to  one 
of  whom  he  wrote  letters  which  show  a  very  human  and 
interesting  side  of  his  character  and  experience. 

Soon  after  publishing  the  “Scarlet  Letter”  he  writes 
from  his  retreat  in  Lenox:  “I  find  it  very  agreeable  to 
get  rid  of  politics  and  the  rest  of  the  damnable  turmoil 
that  has  disturbed  me  for  three  or  four  years  past,  but 
I  must  plead  guilty  to  some  few  hankerings  after  brandy 
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and  water,  rum  and  molasses,  an  occasional  supfar,  and 
other  civilized  indulgences  of  the  like  nature.”  This  is 
the  key  to  the  remark  which  Mr.  James  makes,  touching 
the  truth  for  once  by  a  random  stroke,  “Hawthorne  had  a 
democratic  strain  in  his  composition  and  a  relish  for  the 
commoner  stuff  of  human  nature.”  In  the  letter  just 
quoted  he  says  “For  my  own  part  I  would  rather  have  gin 
than  champagne,  as  being  both  wholesomer  and  more 
agreeable.” 

He  preferred  also  gin-drinkers,  to  champagne-drinkers, 
at  the  time  when  he  first  broke  out  of  the  unwholesome 
seclusion  of  his  early  life,  and  this  may  sufficiently  account 
for  the  fact  that  while  he  chose  for  the  subjects  of  his 
wonderful  imagination  the  venerable  figures  of  the  an¬ 
cient  time,  he  shrank  somewhat  from  the  effort  required 
to  surmount  the  barriers  the  fortune  of  his  family  had 
erected  between  him  and  his  townsmen. 
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Huse,  John,  b.  Methuen,  7  Aug.,  1739;  d.  25  Sept., 
1802;  son  of  Dr.  Stephen  and  Susanna  (Clement)  Huse; 
m.  Anne  Webster,  dau.  of  Jonathan  and  Nannie 
(Springer)  Webster.  He  began  practice  in  Methuen  but 
soon  gave  it  up  and  moved  to  his  father’s  farm.  He  was 
clerk  of  Major  Bodwell’s  Co.,  which  marched  on  the 
April  19  alarm  in  1775  and  was  also  first  lieutenant  of 
Capt.  John  Bodwell’s  Co.,  Col.  Samuel  Johnson’s  Regt. 
and  may  have  seen  service  at  Saratoga.  He  was  a  deacon 
in  the  Congregational  church. 

(Huse  Gen.  p.  44.) 

Huse,  Joseph,  b.  Methuen,  21  Feb.,  1774;  d.  in  Cam¬ 
den,  Me.,  30  June,  1847 ;  son  of  Dr.  John  and  Anne 
(Webster)  Huse;  m.  Lucy  Stimpson.  Studied  under  Dr. 
George  Osgood  of  North  Andover  and  in  1796  began  prac¬ 
tice  in  Camden.  His  death  occurred  while  he  was  visit¬ 
ing  patients. 

(Huse  Gen.,  p.  46). 

Huse,  Nathan,  b.  in  Newbury,  21  Aug.,  1716;  d.  23 
Apr.,  1809  ;  son  of  Thomas  and  Hannah  (Webster)  Huse; 
m.  1738,  Rachel  Sargent,  dau.  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
(Carr)  Sargent  of  Amesbury.  He  began  practice  in 
Amesbury,  removed  to  West  Newbury  in  1739  and  settled 
at  the  Highlands  on  the  old  road  south  of  Isaac  Hoyt’s. 
He  was  a  practicing  physician  for  seventy  years  and  his 
house  was  later  removed  to  Newton,  N.  H.  He  was  taxed 
in  the  West  Parish  in  1739. 

(Huse  Gen.  p.  31.) 

Huse,  Stephen,  b.  in  Methuen,  30  Apr.,  1799 ;  d.  3 
Aug.,  1864;  son  of  Stephen  and  Dorothy  (Rideout)  Huse 
and  g.  s.  of  Dr.  John  Huse;  m.  1826,  Charlotte  Parker 
of  Andover.  Harvard,  1823. 

(Huse  Gen.,  p.  47). 
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Huse,  Stephen,  b.  Newbury,  16  Nov.,  1702 ;  d.  in 
Methuen,  July,  1783;  son  of  Abel  and  Judith  (Emery) 
Huse;  m.  (ij  1729,  Judith  (Greenleaf)  Knight-Emery, 
dau.  of  Tristram  and  Margaret  (Piper)  Greenleaf;  (2) 
Susanna  Clement,  dau.  of  Samuel  and  Ruth  (Peas- 
lee)  Clement.  Harvard  1726.  He  practiced  in  Havei^ 
hill  and  Methuen.  He  was  on  the  alarm  list  of  a  militia 
company  in  1757.  On  his  gravestone  is  the  following  in¬ 
scription  : 

Had  a  liberal  education 
Was  an  Approved  Physician 
A  Man  of  Piety  and  Virtue 

(Huse  Gen.  pp.  21-2;  Clement  Gen.  vol.  I,  pp.  161-2). 

Ingalls,  Charles  Currier,  b.  1807 ;  son  of  Dr.  Jede- 
diah  and  Elizabeth  (Currier)  Ingalls.  Physician  in 
North  Andover. 

(Ingalls  Gen.,  p.  56). 

Ingalls,  Jedediah,  b.  in  Andover,  26  July,  1768; 
d.  in  Durham,  N.  H.,  1  Aug.,  1847 ;  son  of  John  and 
Deborah  (Stevens)  Ingalls;  mar.  1802,  Elizabeth  Currier, 
dau.  of  Charles  and  Elizabeth  (Smith)  Currier  of  Gilman- 
ton.  Dartmouth,  1792.  He  practiced  in  Durham,  N.  H. 
He  was  an  uncle  of  Dr.  John  Ingalls  Carlton. 

(History  of  Durham,  p.  288 ;  Ingalls  Gen.,  p.  55). 

Jackson,  George,  “of  Marblehead.”  d.  there  22  June, 
1744;  mar.  1690,  Mary  Nick. 

(Marblehead  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  pp.  236,  592.) 

Jackson,  Hall,  b.  in  Hampton,  N.  H.,  11  Nov.,  1739; 
d.  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  28  Sept.,  1797 ;  son  of  Dr.  Cle¬ 
ment  and  Sarah  (Leavitt)  Jackson;  m.  1765,  Molly  (Dall- 
ing)  Wentworth,  wid.  of  Lieut.  Daniel  Wentworth,  R.  N. 
and  dau.  of  Capt.  Samuel  Dalling  of  Portsmouth. 
Studied  medicine  in  the  office  of  his  father  and  in  1757 
went  to  London  to  attend  lectures  at  the  Middlesex  hospi¬ 
tal,  where  he  specialized  in  the  treatment  of  small  pox 
and  its  prevention  through  inoculation.  He  returned  to 
Portsmouth  in  1760  and  opened  an  apothecary  shop  and 
for  two  years  studied  medicine  with  his  uncle  Dr.  An¬ 
thony  Emery  at  Hampton.  In  1764  he  was  summoned 
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to  Boston  to  take  charge  of  the  inoculations  for  small  pox 
which  had  broken  out  in  the  town.  It  was  then  that  he 
first  met  Dr.  Benjamin  Church  with  whom  he  was  to  be 
associated  for  a  short  time  during  the  Revolution  and 
who  was  to  prove  his  nemesis.  Upon  his  return  to  Ports¬ 
mouth  he  superintended  the  opening  of  a  hospital  on 
Henzell’s  Island  in  Portsmouth  harlwr,  being  associated 
in  the  enterprise  with  Dr.  Ammi  R.  Cutter,  Dr.  Joshua 
Brackett  and  Dr.  John  Jackson.  In  the  fall  of  1773  he 
was  summoned  on  the  petition  of  Azor  Ome,  Col.  Jona¬ 
than  Glover,  Gen.  John  Glover  and  Elbridge  Gerry  of 
Marblehead  to  superintend  a  small  pox  hospital  which 
had  been  established  on  Cat  Island  in  Marblehead  harbor. 
For  a  few  weeks  all  went  well  and  inoculations  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  satisfactorily.  However,  some  of  the  townspeople 
began  to  lose  faith  in  inoculation  and  felt  that  it  was 
spreading  the  disease.  This  led  to  controversy  with  the 
result  that  the  frigate  “Mercury”  which  was  taking  pa¬ 
tients  to  the  hospital  from  Marblehead  as  well  as  the 
hospital  itself  was  burned  in  January,  1774  and  Dr. 
Jackson  returned  to  Portsmouth.  Four  years  later,  never¬ 
theless,  he  was  again  called  to  the  town  when  the  small 
pox  again  broke  out  and  this  time  he  was  allowed  to  carry 
on  his  work  uninterrupted.  The  first  hospital  on  Cat 
Island  was  called  Castle  Pox  and  an  interesting:  account 
of  the  hospital  is  contained  in  “A  Memorandum  of  Small 
Pox”  kept  by  Ashley  Bowen,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Marblehead  Historical  Society. 

Following  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Dr.  Jackson  at¬ 
tended  the  wounded,  making  use  of  the  ingenious  device 
for  which  he  had  received  honorable  mention  in  London 
in  1758,  while  at  the  Middlesex  hospital  for  removing  a 
ball  from  a  gunshot  wound.  He  was  also  summoned  to 
Charlestown  to  attend  the  wounded  at  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  He  organized  a  company  of  artillery  and 
ultimately  received  a  commission  as  colonel  during  the 
war  and  was  in  charge  of  the  army  base  at  Medford. 
In  the  summer  of  1775  he  was  nominated  to  be  chief 
surgeon  of  the  entire  Continental  army,  but  despite  the 
entreaties  of  John  Adams,  Elbridge  Gerry  and  Dr. 
Josiah  Bartlett,  General  Washington  favored  Dr.  Ben- 
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jamin  Church,  who  later  fell  into  dispjrace  when  he  was 
found  to  be  in  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  Dr.  Jack- 
son  was,  however,  commissioned  chief  surgeon  of  the  New 
Hampshire  troops.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ticonderoga 
expedition.  He  had  great  success  in  “couching  for  cater- 
acts”  as  the  operation  was  known  and  in  the  portrait  of 
him  by  Copley  may  be  seen  his  couching  tools.  This 
portrait  is  the  only  known  one  of  Dr.  Jackson  in  exist¬ 
ence.  He  was  much  interested  in  horticulture  and  intro¬ 
duced  the  foxglove  into  America,  growing  it  from  seeds 
sent  to  him  by  Dr.  William  Withering  of  Wellington, 
Shropshire,  England,  and  from  which  digitalis  is  obtained. 
He  raised  foxglove  for  many  years  in  his  Portsmouth 
garden  and  as  late  as  29  Apr.,  1789  was  in  correspondence 
with  Dr.  James  Thatcher  of  Boston  about  the  subject, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  letter : 

“With  much  pleasure  I  send  you  seeds  of  foxglove  and 
some  of  the  leaves  of  the  same  for  your  trial  of  its  effi¬ 
cacy  until  you  can  cultivate  it.  It  is  a  beautiful  flower 
in  a  garden  and  has  arrived  at  full  perfection  in  my 
garden  from  seeds  sent  me  by  Dr.  Withering.” 

Dr.  Jackson  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Medical  Society  and  a  charter  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Medical  Society.  He  was  prominent  in  Ma¬ 
sonry,  being  a  member  of  St.  John’s  lodge  of  Portsmouth 
and  grand  master  of  New  Hampshire  from  1790  to  1797. 
It  was  for  many  years  his  intention  to  found  a  female 
academy  on  part  of  the  old  Hall  farm  in  Greenland, 
N.  H.,  but  the  day  before  his  death  he  changed  his  will 
and  provided  for  his  sister,  Sarah  (Jackson)  Little,  wife 
of  Dr.  Stephen  Little,  the  Royalist. 

The  Copley  portrait  of  Dr.  Jackson  was  owned  for 
many  years  by  the  Leigh  family  of  Leigh’s  Hill,  New¬ 
bury,  having  descended  to  them  through  his  sister,  Sarah 
(Jackson)  Little,  her  daughter,  Mary  (Little)  Pearson, 
her  daughter,  Sarah  Jackson  (Pearson)  Leigh,  her  son 
Hall  J ackson  Leigh  and  his  son  Amos  Little  Leigh. 

His  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth  Jackson  was  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Joshua  Gee  Symmes  of  Andover,  New  Gloucester, 
Me.,  and  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
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Dr.  J ackson  was  given  an  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  by 
Harvard. 

(Sullivan  Papers,  vol.  I,  pp.  83,  97,  99;  "Warren-Adams 
Letters  pub.  by  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  I,  pp.  142-3 ;  Annals 
of  Portsmouth,  p.  316;  Annals  of  Medical  History 
(Jackson),  vol.  5,  No.  2,  pp.  103-28;  Americana,  vol.  13, 
pp.  94-102 ;  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  vol.  7, 
p.  541;  Freemasonry  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies  (Tatsch) 
1929 ;  John  Jackson  and  Some  of  His  Descendants  (Jack- 
son)  in  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.  vol.  XCVII  (1943) ;  De¬ 
positions  of  Edmund  H.  Quincy,  Amos  Tappan,  Dr. 
Ammi  R.  Cutter,  Dr.  John  Jackson,  Jonathan  Sherburne, 
Nancy  Shapley  and  Mary  Hooper,  in  possession  of  Rus¬ 
sell  Leigh  Jackson  of  Salem.) 

Jackson,  James,  b.  in  Newburyport,  3  Oct.,  1777;  d. 
in  Boston,  27  Aug.,  1867 ;  son  of  Hon.  Jonathan  and 
Hannah  (Tracy)  Jackson;  m.  (1)  1810,  Elizabeth  Cabot, 
dau.  of  Andrew  and  Lydia  (Dodge)  Cabot  of  Beverly; 
(2)  1818,  Sarah  Cabot,  her  sister;  Boston  Latin 
School,  Dummer  Academy,  Harvard,  1796  and  Harvard 
Medical  School.  He  was  apprenticed  to  Dr.  Edward 
Augustus  Holyoke  of  Salem  and  received  his  M.  D. 
from  Harvard  in  1809.  In  October,  1799  he  went 
to  London  in  his  brother  Henry’s  vessel  and  at  St. 
Thomas’s  hospital  studied  anatomy  under  Cline  and  un¬ 
der  Sir  Astley  Cooper  at  Guy’s.  He  returned  to  Boston 
in  1800  and  “began  business”  as  he  says  in  his  diary.  He 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  Boston  Dispensary  in 
1802.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  to  the  Hersey  professor¬ 
ship  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  in  succession 
to  Benjamin  Waterhouse.  He  was  an  authority  on  vac¬ 
cination  and  was  the  first  in  America  to  investigate  vac¬ 
cination  in  a  scientific  spirit.  He  was  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  His  daugh¬ 
ter,  Elizabeth,  married  Dr.  Charles  G.  Putnam. 

(Dictionary  of  Amer.  Biog.,  vol.  IX,  p.  546.) 

Jewett,  David,  mar.  in  1809,  in  Newburyport,  Rebec¬ 
ca  Huse. 

(Newburyport  v.  r..  vol.  II.  p.  260.) 
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Jewett,  Ebenezee,  b.  in  Rowley,  9  March,  1771;  d. 
in  Groveland,  18  March,  1817 ;  son  o£  Samuel  and  Marion 
(Pool)  Jewett;  mar.  1807,  Judith  Jaques,  dau.  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  and  Judith  Jaques.  Practiced  in  Bradford. 

(Jewett  Gen.,  p.  228). 

Jewett,  Jeremiah,  b.  in  Rowley,  24  Dec.,  1757 ;  d.  at 
Bamstead,  N.  H.,  22  Apr.,  1836;  son  of  Jeremiah  and 
Jane  (Searle)  Jewett;  mar.  1796,  Temperance  Dodge, 
dau.  of  Jeremiah  and  Judith  (Spofford)  Dodge  and  aunt 
of  George  Peabody,  the  London  banker. 

Dr.  Jewett  served  in  Col.  Jacob  Gerrish’s  regt.  in  the 
Revolution  and  settled  in  Barnstead  where  he  was  the  only 
physician  for  twenty  five  years.  He  attended  Dummer 
Academy  and  studied  with  Drs.  Torrey  and  Spofford.  In 
Barnstead  he  also  kept  a  tavern  and  displayed  outside  an 
unique  sign  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  dolphin  with  the 
admonition  “Catch  a  dolphin”  and  on  the  other  an  an¬ 
chor  with  the  words  beneath  “Cast  anchor.”  He  was  the 
father  of  Dr.  Jeremiah  Peabody  Jewett. 

(Jewett  Gen.,  pp.  162-3). 

Jewett,  Joshua,  b.  in  Rowley,  23  Aug.,  1768;  d.  3 
June,  1862;  son  of  Paul  and  Jane  (Payson)  Jewett;  m. 
in  1798,  Phebe  Harris,  dau.  of  John  and  Eunice  (Thurs¬ 
ton)  Harris.  He  was  a  physician  in  Rowley  and  Byfield 
and  also  taught  school.  Town  clerk  of  Rowley,  1800-21 
and  deacon  of  the  church  fifty  years.  He  served  in  the 
legislature  in  1811-2-4-29. 

Jewett,  Seth,  b.  in  Rowley,  31  Jan.,  1756;  d.  in 
Newburyport,  15  March,  1802;  son  of  Jeremiah  and 
Elizabeth  (Choate)  Jewett;  mar.  1782,  Abigail  Balch, 
dau.  of  IN^athaniel  and  Joanna  (Day)  Balch  of  Bradford. 
He  served  as  surgeon  in  the  Revolution  and  practiced 
in  Rowley  until  1798  when  he  removed  to  Bradford.  He 
was  known  as  the  “Grim  Old  Calvinist.” 

(Jewett  Gen.,  p.  125.) 

Johnson,  Jonathan  Greenleaf,  b.  in  Newburyport, 
12  I7ov.,  1790;  d.  9  Sept.,  1868;  son  of  William  Peirce 
and  Sarah  (Greenleaf)  Johnson,  and  g.  s.  of  Hon.  Jona¬ 
than  Greenleaf;  m.  1813,  Elizabeth  White,  dau.  of  Gil- 
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man  and  Betsy  (Brown)  White  of  Newburyport.  Harv¬ 
ard,  1810.  Began  practice  in  Newburyport  in  1813  and 
continued  for  many  years. 

(History  of  Newburyport  (Currier)  vol.  II,  p.  306). 

Johnson,  Samuel,  b.  in  North  Andover,  18  Dec., 
1790;  d.  in  Salem,  28  May,  1876;  son  of  Samuel  and 
Martha  (Spofford)  Johnson;  m.  (1)  1821,  Anna  Dodge, 
dau.  of  Joshua  and  Elizabeth  (Crowninshield)  Dodge; 
(2)  1857,  Mrs.  Lucy  Pickering  (Stone)  Robinson,  dau. 
of  John  and  Catherine  (Dodge)  Stone  and  wid.  of  John 
Robinson.  Her  son  was  for  many  years  director  of  the 
Peabody  INIuseum  in  Salem.  Dr.  Johnson  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1814  and  enjoyed  an  extensive  practice  in 
Salem,  for  over  forty  years  being  the  city’s  leading  physi¬ 
cian.  His  son.  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson  was  famous  for  his 
liberal  thinking.  Portraits  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  first 
wife  hang  in  the  Essex  Institute. 

(See  Portraits  in  the  Essex  Institute,  p.  98;  Andover 
V.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  231;  vol.  II,  pp.  200,  480). 

Jones,  Benjamin,  b.  Beverly,  4  Dec.,  1716;  d.  23 
June,  1794;  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Rachel  (Bradford) 
Jones  of  Ipswich;  m.  (1)  in  1736,  Mary  Woodbury;  (2) 
in  1749,  Ginger  Leach,  dau.  of  John  and  Rachel  (Put¬ 
nam)  Leach ;  (3)  in  1757,  Sarah  Endicott,  dau.  of  Samuel 
and  Anna  (Endicott)  Endicott.  Physician  in  Ipswich. 

(Beverly  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  190;  vol.  II,  pp.  174,  479 ;  Ips¬ 
wich  V.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  247 ;  Salem  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  514;  vol. 
Ill,  p.  601.) 

Jones,  Benjamin,  b.  Ipswich,  18  Oct.,  1751;  d.  12 
Jan.,  1819;  son  of  William  and  Joanna  (Lord)  Jones; 
m.  Elizabeth  Cleaves  of  Ipswich.  First  physician  in 
Lyndeborough,  N.  H.,  where  he  settled  in  1772.  He  was 
town  treasurer  of  Lyndeborough  in  1792-5  and  1805. 
(History  of  Lyndeborough,  p.  787). 

Jones,  Nathan,  b.  Lyndeborough,  N.  H.,  25  Apr., 
1794;  d.  11  March,  1860;  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  and 
Elizabeth  (Cleaves)  Jones  of  Lyndeborough;  m.  in  Bev¬ 
erly,  1820,  Anna  Stone,  dau.  of  John  and  Hannah  (Ober) 
Stone.  He  practiced  in  Lyndeborough  from  1828  to  1834 
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and  then  sold  his  practice  to  Dr.  Israel  Herrick  and 
moved  to  Wenham. 

(History  of  Lyndeborough,  H.,  p.  787 ;  Beverly  v.  r., 
vol.  II,  p.  174). 

Jones,  Nathaniel,  b.  in  Ipswich,  Feb.,  1739;  d.  at 
Portland,  Me.;  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Whipple)  Jones; 
m.  1766,  Sarah  Dodge.  He  was  a  surgeon  on  the  Baga- 
duce  Expedition  during  the  Revolution  and  died  soon 
after  his  return.  He  practiced  at  Cape  Elizabeth. 

(Ipswich  Vital  Records,  vol.  I,  p.  211  and  II,  p.  247 ; 
History  of  Portland  (Willis),  p.  377). 

Kast,  Philip  Godfeied,  b.  prob.  in  Germany  abt. 
1725;  d.  in  New  Hampshire;  mar.  1748,  Mary  Proctor 
of  Boston;  (2)  Sally  Inman (?).  He  had  an  apothecary 
shop  “The  Sign  of  Lion  and  Mortar”  below  the  Friends 
Meeting  house  in  Salem  in  1761  and  owned  one  share 
in  the  Social  Library  in  1764.  He  belonged  to  the  Roy¬ 
alist  group  and  was  one  of  the  addressers  of  Gen,  Gage 
in  1774.  He  evidently  served  as  surgeon  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  Acadians  and  is  referred  to  in  Dr,  John 
Thomas’s  diary.  He  served  as  warden  of  St.  Peter’s 
church,  1763-6. 

(Boston  Marriages  1700-51,  p.  288;  N,  E,  Hist.  Gen. 
Reg.  vol.  XXXIII,  pp.  389-90;  Salem  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (Phillips),  pp.  280-1,  324;  Felt’s  Annals  of 
Salem,  vol.  II,  p.  194). 

Kenison,  Timothy,  b.  abt.  1800 ;  mar.  Abigail  Long¬ 
fellow,  dau.  of  John  and  Priscilla  (Gould)  Longfellow. 
Practiced  in  East  Haverhill. 

(Longfellow  Gen.,  copied  from  booklet  in  possession 
of  the  Essex  Institute). 

Kilbourne,  Eliphalet,  b.  20  Oct.,  1706;  d.  4  June, 
1752;  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Foster)  Kilbourne  of 
Rowley;  m.  1745,  in  Hampton  Falls,  Jane  (Prime) 
Frazer,  wid.  of  Nathan  Frazer  and  dau.  of  Mark  and 
Jane  (Lambert)  Prime.  He  was  a  physician  in  Rowley. 
His  dau.  m.  Rev.  Samuel  Williams  of  Bradford. 

(Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  p.  217). 

Kilham,  Daniel,  b.  in  Wenham,  15  Jan.,  1753;  d. 
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there,  12  Oct.,  1841 ;  son  of  Daniel  and  Hannah  (Dodge) 
Kilham.  Harvard,  1777  and  studied  with  Dr.  Holyoke 
of  Salem.  Several  years  later  he  came  to  Hewburyport 
and  opened  an  apothecary  shop  near  the  foot  of  State 
street.  He  became  friendly  with  John  Quincy  Adams 
then  a  law  student  in  Newburyport,  both  boarding  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Martha  Leathers  in  Market  Square,  and 
the  future  president  writes  very  interestingly  of  the  doc¬ 
tor,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother  dated  Dec.  23,  1787,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “There  is  one  boarder  beside  myself,  a  Dr.  Kil¬ 
ham  (I  hope  the  name  will  not  scare  you)  one  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  this  town,  a  very  worthy  man ;  and  a  man 
of  sense  and  learning.  Was  it  not  for  him,  I  should  be 
at  my  lodgings  as  solitary  as  an  hermit.”  One  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
He  was  representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1786-7, 
and  returned  to  Wenham  in  1804,  because  of  ill  health. 

“He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  somewhat  formal  and  reserved  in  his  habits,  but 
always  kind  and  courteous,  independent  in  his  opinions 
and  fearless  in  expressing  them,  a  faithful  friend,  as  well 
as  a  resolute  and  determined  opponent,  an  excellent  type 
of  a  class  of  man  which  has  now  almost  passed  away. 
He  retained  as  long  as  he  lived  the  old-fashioned  small 
clothes,  thus  preserving  the  dress  as  well  as  the  manners 
of  his  younger  days.  He  was  never  married,  his  house 
being  kept  by  a  widowed  sister.” 

(History  of  Wenham  (Allen),  p.  147;  Life  in  a  Hew 
England  Town  (Adams),  p.  74). 

Kittredge,  Aaron,  b.  in  Canterbury,  K.  H.,  d.  in 
Bradford,  Mass.,  7  May,  1838 ;  son  of  Dr.  Jonathan  and 
Apphia  (Woodman)  Kittredge,  and  g.  s.  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Woodman;  mar.  Martha  Goodhue  of  Hebron,  Me.  Dart¬ 
mouth  Med.  School,  1828. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  44;  Hist  of  Sanbomton,  K.  H.,  p. 
855). 

Kittredge,  Edward  Augustus,  b.  in  Salem,  31  July, 
1810;  d.  in  Auburndale,  25  Feb.,  1868;  son  of  Dr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  and  Anstiss  (Pellet)  Kittredge;  mar.  (1)  1832, 
Susan  Smith,  of  Paris,  Me. ;  (2)  1860,  Mrs.  Eliza  Wilson, 
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of  Lynn,  Mass.  He  owned  a  water  cure  on  Franklin 
street,  Boston. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  115). 

Kitteedge,  Ingalls,  b.  10  Dec.,  1769;  d.  in  Beverly, 
17  June,  1856  ;  son  of  Solomon  and  Tabitha  (Ingalls) 
Kittredge;  mar.  (1)  1797,  Sarah  Conant,  dau.  of  Jona¬ 
than  and  Mercy  (Lovett)  Conant;  (2)  1836,  Lydia  Smith. 
He  studied  with  his  brother  Dr.  Zephaniah  Kittredge 
and  first  settled  in  Townsend,  Mass.,  but  in  1804  re¬ 
moved  to  Beverly  where  he  purchased  of  Simeon  Brown 
a  tract  of  land  which  forms  a  part  of  the  well  known  Kit¬ 
tredge  farm.  Later  he  purchased  the  Chapman  estate 
in  that  town.  He  was  an  outspoken  adherent  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  party. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  56). 

Kittredge,  Ingalls,  b.  in  Townsend,  30  May,  1798; 
d.  in  Beverly,  14  Feb.,  1867 ;  son  of  Dr.  Ingalls  and 
Sarah  (Conant)  Kittredge;  mar.  1826,  Augusta  Smith. 
Harvard,  1820.  Studied  medicine  with  Dr.  John  C.  War¬ 
ren  and  practiced  in  Beverly.  He  was  a  strong  anti¬ 
slavery  man.  Fred  Douglas  and  George  Latimer,  ex¬ 
slaves  were  aided  by  him.  His  g.  d.  Wilhelmina  Galloupe 
mar.  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Mixter  of  Buston. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  103.) 

Kittredge,  Jacob,  b.  14  Jan.,  1717 ;  d.  31  March, 
1748;  son  of  Dr.  John  and  Hannah  (Abbott)  Kittredge; 
mar.  1739,  Hannah  French. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  20). 

Kittredge,  Jacob,  b.  in  Andover,  15  March,  1757 ;  d. 
in  Dover,  H.  H.,  15  July,  1807 ;  son  of  Dr.  John  and 
Sarah  (Merriam)  Kittredge;  mar.  Abigail  Wallingford. 
Practiced  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  succeeding  the  venerable  Dr. 
Ezra  Green. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  35;  Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  242). 

Kittredge,  John,  b.  14  Sept.,  1685;  d.  in  Tewksbury, 
29  Sept.,  1756;  mar.  1707/8,  Hannah  Abbott,  dau.  of 
Thomas  Abbott  of  Andover.  Went  from  Tewksbury  to 
North  Andover,  about  1741,  but  app.  returned  to  Tewks- 
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bury  and  is  buried  there.  He  is  called  “of  Billerica”  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  69;  Hist,  of  Gloucester,  p.  525; 

Kittbedge,  John,  b.  in  Andover,  15  Dec.,  1775;  d. 
31  Aug.,  1822  ;  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  and  Susanna  (Osgood) 
Kittredge ;  mar.  1806,  Mary  Plummer,  dau.  of  David  and 
Mary  (Sargent)  Plummer  of  Gloucester.  Harvard,  1795. 
Commenced  practice  in  Newburyport  but  later  removed 
to  Gloucester  where  he  was  appointed  Collector  of  Cus¬ 
toms  in  1805.  He  was  president  of  the  Gloucester  bank 
in  1818.  He  is  said  to  have  been  surgeon  on  the  frigate 
Crescent,  destined  as  a  present  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers  and 
that  he  made  a  vo,yage  on  this  ship  to  the  Mediterranean. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  69;  Hist,  of  Gloucester,  p.  526; 
Gloucester  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  320 ;  vol.  Ill,  p.  188 ;  Salem 
Gazette,  Sept.  3,  1822.) 

Kittbedge,  John,  b.  in  North  Andover,  10  July,  1826 ; 
d.  in  1907 ;  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Hodges)  Kit¬ 
tredge;  mai  1875,  Frances  Bartlett,  dau.  of  Curatio  and 
Laura  (Pressey)  Bartlett  of  Bethel,  Me.  He  was  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Taunton. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  72;  Hodges  Gen.,  p.  50). 

Kittredge,  Joseph,  b.  in  North  Andover,  25  Oct., 
1783 ;  d.  in  Andover,  4  Sept.,  1847 ;  son  of  Dr.  Thomas 
and  Susanna  (Osgood)  Kittredge;  mar.  1819,  Hannah 
Hodges,  dau.  of  Capt.  George  and  Lydia  (Gale)  Hodges. 
Dartmouth,  1806.  Studied  under  his  father  and  became 
a  distinguished  practitioner. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  71;  Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  II,  p.  488). 

Kittredge,  Joseph,  b.  in  North  Andover,  25  May, 
1822;  d.  in  North  Andover,  10  July,  1878;  son  of  Dr. 
Joseph  and  Hannah  (Hodges)  Kittredge;  m.  1847,  Hen¬ 
rietta  Frances  Watson,  dau.  of  George  and  Eliza  (Leach) 
Watson  of  Roxbury.  Practiced  in  Andover. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  112). 

Kittbedge,  Oliveb,  b.  in  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  5 
Apr.,  1786 ;  d.  in  Salem,  Mass.,  5  June,  1823 ;  son  of  Dr. 
Jacob  and  Rebecca  (Fletcher)  Kittredge;  mar.  Mary 
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Hamilton,  dan.  of  Rufus  and  Polly  (Kingsbury)  Hamil¬ 
ton.  Practiced  in  North  Brookfield  and  Salem. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  74). 

Kittbedge,  John,  b.  in  Billerica,  14  Aug.,  1709;  d. 
in  North  Andover,  29  Sept.,  1776;  son  of  Dr.  John  and 

Hannah  (Abbott)  Kittredge;  mar.  (1)  Mary - ;  (2) 

1744,  Sarah  Merriam.  He  moved  to  North  Andover  in 
1744  and  was  a  prominent  physician  and  surgeon.  Served 
as  surgeon  in  the  French  and  Indian  war. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  16). 

Kitteedge,  Thomas,  b.  in  Andover,  13  July,  1746; 
d.  16  Oct.,  1818;  son  of  Dr.  John  and  Sarah  (Merriam) 
Kittredge;  m.  1771,  Susanna  Osgood,  dau.  of  Capt.  Peter 
and  Sarah  (Johnson)  Osgood,  and  sis.  of  Hon.  Samuel 
Osgood,  first  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Kittredge  was  surgeon  of  Col.  James  Frye’s  regiment 
at  Bunker  Hill.  One  of  a  committee  of  three  from 
Andover  to  the  Convention  called  by  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  to  consider  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  in 
May,  1787.  Received  hon.  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Harvard 
in  1811.  Built  the  present  Kittredge  mansion  in  Andover 
in  1784.  Member  of  the  Mass,  legislature  and  also  a 
councillor  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society.  “His  fame  in 
successful  chirurgical  operations  and  treatment  of  cases 
of  insanity  was  extensive  and  well  founded.” 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  30;  Andover  v.  r.,  vol.  I,  p.  242; 
vol.  II,  p.  257). 

Kittredge,  Thomas,  b.  in  Gloucester,  17  Nov.,  1811 ; 
d.  27  July,  1845 ;  son  of  Dr.  John  and  Mary  (Plummer) 
Kittredge.  He  studied  medicine  and  received  his  degree 
but  did  not  practice. 

(Kittredge  Gen.,  p.  69). 

Knott,  Richard,  “Surgeon  with  title  of  respect”  says 
Savage,  vol.  Ill,  p.  40.  d.  in  Marblehead  in  1684;  mar. 
Hannah  (Devereux)  Greenfield,  wid.  of  Peter  Greenfield. 
She  mar.  (3)  John  Swett.  She  was  a  dau.  of  John  and 
Ann  Devereux  of  Marblehead.  Surgeon  of  Massachusetts 
forces  during  the  Narraganset  campaign. 

(N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  vol.  74,  p.  118.) 
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Lakeman,  Nathan,  of  Hamilton,  Beverly  and 
Gloucester;  mentioned  in  Hamilton  Vital  Records,  pp.  62, 
97 ;  mar.  (1)  Elizabeth  — ;  (2)  1810,  Mary  Harding,  per. 
dau.  of  Capt,  Isaac  Harding.  Went  to  Beverly  from 
Hamilton,  but  practiced  for  a  short  time  in  Gloucester. 

(Hist,  of  Beverly,  p.  157 ;  Hamilton  v.  r.,  pp.  67,  97). 

Lambert,  Roger  Newton,  b.  in  Rowley,  24  Sept., 
1799 ;  d.  in  Lyme,  N.  H.,  9  Oct.,  1836 ;  son  of  Rev. 
Nathaniel  and  Abigail  (Newton)  Lambert  and  g.  s.  of 
Rev.  Roger  Newton.  Unmar. 

(Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  p.  224). 

Lamson,  Josiah,  b.  in  Topsfield,  15  Aug.,  1789;  d.  in 
Essex,  16  Apr.,  1870;  son  of  Josiah  and  Mercy  (Perkins) 
Lamson;  mar.  (1)  1824,  Rebecca  Sargent;  (2)  1839, 
Betsy  Dodge,  dau.  of  Nehemiah  and  Sally  (Ix)w)  Dodge. 
Grad.  Harvard,  1814  and  began  practice  at  Chebacco. 

(See  Des.  of  William  Lamson,  p.  175;  Essex  v.  r.,  p. 
45). 

Leonard,  William  Bouchieb,  b.  in  London  in  1737 ; 
d.  in  Marietta,  O.,  in  1806.  Came  to  New  England  in 
1793  and  was  in  Newburyport  in  December  of  that  year. 
Said  to  have  been  a  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy;  went  to 
Ohio  about  1801;  m.  (1)  in  1799,  Mrs.  Susanna 
(Downer)  Lindsay  of  Newburyport;  (2)  in  1801,  Lydia 
Moulton,  dau.  of  William  and  Lydia  (Greenleaf)  Moul¬ 
ton  of  Newburyport.  He  is  said  to  have  been  peculiar. 

He  may  have  been  the  Dr.  Leonard  whom  J ohn  Quincy 
Adams  mentions  in  “Life  in  a  New  England  Town,”  un¬ 
der  date  of  July  9,  1788,  as  follows:  “Doctor  Leonard 
came  here  in  the  morning.  This  gentleman  came  as  a 
passenger  with  Callahan.  He  underwent  a  violent  prose¬ 
cution,  two  or  three  years  ago,  in  England  for  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  come  to  America  with  some  models  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  machines;  but  after  being  two  years  in  prison,  he 
was  released  and  immediately  resumed  his  original  in¬ 
tentions,  but  he  is  now  come  over  without  his  models ;  and 
he  rather  purposes  at  present  to  practice  in  his  original 
profession  as  a  physician  and  surgeon.” . He  appears 
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to  be  a  very  clever,  well  disposed  man,  but  possessing  no 
f'reat  learning,  nor  even  much  information.” 

‘‘Dr.  Leonard  appears  to  have  been  a  skilfull  surgeon, 
but  was  rough  and  coarse  in  his  manners  and  language,  re¬ 
taining  the  habits  acquired  in  his  naval  service  at  a  period 
when  profanity  and  rudeness  occupied  the  place  of  the 
genteel  manners  of  the  present  day.  He  still  retained 
and  kept  up  the  fashion  of  the  showy  dresses,  such  as  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  which  in  the  back- 
woods  of  Ohio  excited  the  curiosity  of  a  people  accustomed 
to  the  most  simple  attire.  He  was  thin  and  spare  in  per¬ 
son,  with  very  slender  legs,  on  the  borders  of  old  age.  His 
favorite  costume  was  a  blue  broadcloth  coat  trimmed  with 
gold  lace,  and  enormous  gilt  buttons,  a  waistcoat  of  crim¬ 
son  velvet,  with  large  pocket  flaps,  and  small  clothes  of  the 
same  material,  a  pair  of  silk  or  worsted  stockings  drawn 
over  his  slender  legs,  with  large  silver  buckles  at  the 
knees  and  in  the  shoes.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  full  flow¬ 
ing  periwig,  of  which  he  had  six  or  eight  varieties, 
crowned  with  a  three-cornered  or  cocked  beaver  hat.  Over 
the  whole,  when  he  appeared  in  the  street,  unless  the 
weather  was  very  hot,  he  wore  a  large  scarlet-colored  cloak. 
This  dress,  with  his  gold-headed  cane,  always  called  for 
the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the  boys,  who  followed  close 
in  his  train,  and  were  often  threatened  with  his  displeasure 
in  not  very  civil  language.  When  traveling  on  horseback 
to  visit  his  patients,  he  rode  a  coal  black  steed  with  long 
flowing  mane  and  tail,  the  saddle  and  trappings  of  which 
were  as  antiquated  and  showy  as  his  own  dress.” 

(Newburyport  v.  r.  vol.  II,  p.  280;  Old  Essex  as  a 
Factor  in  the  Settlement  of  the  Great  Northwest  (Jack- 
son)  in  Americana,  1914,  pp.  982-995 ;  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen. 
Reg.  vol.  Ill,  p.  137 ;  vol.  IV,  p.  357 ;  Life  in  a  New 
England  Town  (Adams),  p.  151.) 

Little,  Heney,  b.  in  Salem,  21  Dec.,  1802 ;  d.  on  board 
ship  “Coral”  of  Boston  while  on  a  voyage  for  his  health, 
31  March,  1826 ;  son  of  Dr.  Moses  and  Elizabeth  (Wil¬ 
liams)  Little.  Graduated  from  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  1825. 

(See  Little  Genealogy  (Little),  p.  94;  Salem  v.  r..  vol. 
V,  p.  405). 
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Little,  Jonathan  Knight,  b.  22  March,  1798;  d.  25 
May,  1825;  son  of  Jonathan  and  Dorothy  (Little)  Little. 
Dartmouth,  1823.  Tauf^ht  school  for  a  time  in  Belleville, 
Kewburyport  and  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Richard  S. 
Spofford. 

(Little  Gen.  p.  106). 

Little,  Moses,  b.  in  Newbury,  4  July,  1766;  d.  13 
Oct.,  1811  in  Salem;  son  of  Richard  and  Jane  (Noyes) 
Little;  m.  in  Salem,  17  Apr.,  1799,  Elizabeth  Williams, 
dau.  of  George  and  Lydia  (Pickerinj;)  Williams  of  Salem 
and  niece  of  Col.  Timothy  Pickering.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1787  and  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
John  B.  Swett  of  Newburyport.  He  was  a  friend  and 
classmate  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  mentions  him  in 
his  “Life  in  a  New  England  Town.”  He  was  a  practicing 
physician  in  Salem  for  a  number  of  years  and  died  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  as  did  his  wife  and  three  children. 
On  his  gravestone,  which  is  pathetic  in  view  of  the  out¬ 
come,  is  the  following  inscription,  “Phthisis  insatiabilis 
patrem  matremque  devorasti  Parce  O  Parce  Liberis.” 

He  built  and  resided  in  the  house  directly  opposite  the 
Essex  Institute  in  Salem. 

Adams’s  characterization  is  interesting:  “Great  appli¬ 
cation,  joined  to  very  good  natural  abilities,  place  him  in 
the  first  line  in  the  class  as  a  scholar;  he  has  been  atten¬ 
tive  to  all  those  parts  of  science  which  are  pursued  here, 
and  in  all  he  has  made  considerable  proficiency.  As  a 
speaker  he  is  inferior  to  several  but  his  composition  is 
perhaps  rather  too  flowery;  to  a  large  share  of  ambition 
he  united  great  modesty,  and  he  has  the  peculiar  talent 
of  being  favour’d  by  the  government  of  the  College  with¬ 
out  losing  his  popularity  with  his  classmates.  His  dis¬ 
position  must  of  course  be  amiable ;  he  seldom  contradicts 
the  opinions  of  anyone,  yet  when  he  is  obliged  to  declare 
his  own  sentiments,  he  can  show  that  he  thinks  for  him¬ 
self  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  his  good  qualities  he  is  some¬ 
times  censured,  and  such  is  the  instability  of  all  populaces 
that  a  small  trifle  might  induce  two  thirds  of  the  class  to 
deny  the  improvements  and  the  abilities  even  of  this  per¬ 
son.” 
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(See  Little  Genealogy  (Little),  p.  94;  Salem  v.  r.,  vol. 
Ill,  p.  611), 

Little,  Stephen,  b.  at  Turkey  Hill,  West  Newbury, 
19  May,  1745 ;  d.  in  London,  11  July,  1800 ;  son  of  Hon. 
Stephen  and  Judith  (Bailey)  Little;  m.  Sarah  Jackson, 
dau.  of  Dr.  Clement  and  Sarah  (Leavitt)  Jackson  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  sister  of  Dr.  Hall  Jackson,  the 
eminent  surgeon  and  scientist.  He  began  the  study  of 
medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Clement  Jackson  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  Revolution  remained  loyal  to  the  crown, 
being  banished  by  act  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature 
in  1777  along  with  Wentworth,  Sparkhawk  and  others. 
He  was  commissioned  a  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy  upon 
his  arrival  in  England  and  lived  there  until  his  death.  His 
family  remained  in  America.  During  the  later  years  of 
his  life  he  had  an  apothecary  shop  in  Cleaveland  street 
in  the  Tottenham  Court  road  in  London,  and  also  at  one 
time  during  the  war  carried  on  privateering  against  the 
American  commerce  and  marine.  His  portrait  was  painted 
by  Copley  in  London  in  1793.  His  Memorial  to  the 
Commissioners  appointed  by  parliament  for  enquiring  in¬ 
to  the  losses  and  services  of  the  American  Loyalists  dated 
London  23  March  1784  is  interesting  and  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

To  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  act  of  Parliament 
for  enquiring  into  the  Losses  and  Services  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Loyalists. 

The  Memorial  of  Stephen  Little  sheweth 
that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth  in 
the  County  of  Rockingham  and  in  the  Province  of  New 
Hampshire  settled  in  the  practice  of  Physick  Surgery  and 
Midwifery,  in  an  extensive  and  profitable  way  and  gained 
a  very  handsome  living  in  the  various  branches  of  his  pro¬ 
fession. 

That  at  the  commencement  of  the  Rebellion  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  oppose  their  measures  notwithstanding  he 
was  convinced  it  would  ruin  his  business  and  reputation 
and  did  at  all  times  oppose  the  measures  of  Congress  to  the 
utmost  in  his  power. 

(To  he  continued ) 


KEMINISCENCES  OF  SALEM 
Written  in  1884,  by  Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Terry 

From  the  Lee  Collection  in  the  Essex  Institute. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  March  22nd,  1884. 

Dear  Mr.  Lee: 

When  we  lived  in  Chestnut  Street,  I  was  a  romping 
school  girl,  fond  of  coasting  down  the  hill  by  Parson 
Emerson’s  church,  with  my  playmates  the  Endicotts  and 
Chadwicks;  perhaps  I  owe  some  of  my  vigorous  health 
to  the  out-door  life  and  sports  I  there  enjoyed  with  my 
neighbors.  I  was  a  pupil  of  Master  Gerrish,  whose  school 
house  was  south  of  the  common.  He  was  in  advance  of 
his  age,  and  believed  in  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  and 
received  about  ten  girls  into  his  boys’  school.  He  was  a 
stern  man,  but  a  thorough  teacher,  and  if  we  missed  twice 
in  any  of  our  lessons,  we  had  to  “toe  the  mark  in  the  Man¬ 
sion  of  Misery,”  that  was,  to  stand  with  our  toes  touching 
a  chalked  line  on  the  school  house  floor,  till  school  was 
over,  &  then  recite  the  lesson  we  had  missed  to  Mr.  Ger¬ 
rish,  either  at  the  school  house,  or  at  his  home  on  Pleasant 
Street.  Mr.  G.  was  more  feared  than  loved ;  but  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Mr.  J.  Fox  Worcester,  was  a  very  genial  man. 

Soon  after  we  moved  into  Chestnut  Street,  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  of  Boston,  entertained  the  Salemites,  in  Mr. 
Oliver’s  school  house  and  Lyceum  Hall,  by  an  exhibition 
of  the  blind  children  under  his  charge.  The  ladies  of  our 
city  were  greatly  interested,  and  went  to  work  vigorously 
for  their  benefit;  they  made  fancy  and  useful  articles,  held 
a  fair,  and  raised  a  large  amount  for  the  blind.  This 
stimulated  the  Bostonians ;  they  would  not  be  outdone  by 
their  neighbors,  and  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Perkins  offered  his 
residence  on  Pearl  Street,  for  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  if 
the  citizens  of  Boston  would  raise  fifty  thousand  dollars — 
The  offer  was  accepted,  the  blind  reaped  the  benefit,  but 
it  was  the  Salem  witches  that  set  the  ball  rolling,  and  the 
Chestnut  Street  ladies  were  very  active.  I  remember 
being  greatly  interested  in  a  group  my  mother  and  sister 
Elisa  prepared  for  the  fair,  representing  a  children’s 
party.  Sewing  societies  were  held  in  Chestnut  Street. 
I  recall  one  at  Mrs.  Pickering  Dodge’s,  another  at  our 
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house.  The  children,  who  could  not  do  much,  made  soft 
balls  of  flannel,  stuffed  with  bran,  and  button  holed  with 
worsted. 

As  I  retrace  my  steps  to  the  home  of  my  {girlhood,  two 
friends  come  vividly  before  me,  as  types  of  beautiful 
womanhood;  the  one  was  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall, 
whose  jrentle  bearing,  and  sweet,  well-modulated  voice, 
always  fascinated  me;  and  the  other,  your  mother,  my 
ideal  blonde.  How  well  I  can  recall  her.  Her  cordial 
greeting,  her  sweet  smile  revealing  the  pearly  teeth,  her 
fair,  fresh  complexion,  her  plump  well-rounded  figure,  her 
wealth  of  flaxen,  silken  tresses  impressed  themselves  in- 
effaceably  upon  my  memory.  Her  image  was  revised  a 
few  years  since,  by  a  description  of  your  sister,  whom  we 
used  to  call  Kitty  Lee,  who  made  the  same  impression  on 
my  friend,  the  late  Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  of  this  jcity, 
that  your  mother  had  done  on  me.  Mrs.  Morgan  was  en¬ 
tertained  by  your  sister  at  her  country  scat,  several  years 
since,  when,  as  the  wife  of  the  President  of  a  Scientific 
Association,  she  was  welcomed  by  .your  sister. 

From  our  library  window  in  Chestnut  St.,  I  witnessed 
the  Meteoric  shower  of  Nov.  7th,  1833.  I  was  then 
eleven,  not  old  enough  to  fully  appreciate  its  grandeur, 
but  for  hours  we  gazed  in  wonder  at  the  shooting  stars, 
and  the  luminous  tracks  they  left  behind  them.  My 
father  roused  his  friend  Leverett  Saltonstall,  and  always 
regretted  that  he  had  not  rung  the  church  bell  and  awak¬ 
ened  all  the  sleepers,  to  behold  the  grandest  sight  he  had 
ever  seen. 

There  was  a  great  fire  that  illuminated  Chestnut  Street, 
and  consumed  some  old  buildings  on  the  border  of  the 
mill  pond.  The  place  I  think  had  the  euphonious  name 
of  “Knocker’s  Hole.”  I  am  not  sure  that  my  orthography 
is  correct. 

!Mrs.  Stephen  C.  Phillips’  grounds  were  a  marvel  of 
neatness.  Lawns  were  not  in  as  good  order  then  as  now; 
but  Mr.  P.  had  a  Chinaman  that  would  not  suffer  a  weed 
to  sprout  in  the  wrong  place. 

The  arching  shade  trees,  in  their  summer  verdure,  their 
gay  autumnal  tints,  or  crystallized  in  a  winter  ice  mantle 
were  always  beautiful. 
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The  memories  that  cluster  around  our  own  hearthstone 
are  bright  and  sunny.  No  shadow  of  death  crossed  our 
threshold,  neither  do  I  recall  any  case  of  dangerous  illness. 
Our  home  was  plain  and  unpretending,  but  my  father  and 
mother  were  full  of  life,  vivacity,  and  affection,  and  enter¬ 
tained  a  host  of  delightful  guests.  My  father  had  fine 
conversational  powers  and  wielded  a  facile  pen.  My  sis¬ 
ter,  Elisa  Bartlett  Sprague,  was  attending  a  ball,  when 
she  captivated  Dr.  Maltby  Strong,  who  came  to  Salem  to 
see  his  old  friend  &  college  classmate,  Asahel  Huntington. 
Mrs.  Strong  has  never  had  children,  but  no  woman  in 
Rochester  is  more  identified  with  its  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  than  she  is.  Since  1859,  she  has  been  president  of 
the  Female  Charitable  Society  that  takes  care  of  the  sick 
poor ;  since  the  organization  of  the  City  Hospital  in  1864 
she  has  been  president  of  its  board  of  Lady  Managers. 

Did  my  sister  Mrs.  Smith  send  you  any  of  her  verses  ? 
My  brother,  Joseph  W.  Sprague,  is  President  of  the  Ohio 
Falls  Car  Co.,  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  I  have  asked  him 
to  send  you  his  picture.  My  husband,  Seth  H.  Terry, 
from  Hartford,  Conn,  is  a  lawyer  in  this  city.  I  have  two 
jewels;  a  boy,  Seth  Sprague  Terry,  who  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  last  June  took  the  second  prize  for  his  graduating 
oration,  at  our  university,  and  who  is  now  in  New  York, 
making  arrangements  to  study  law.  My  daughter,  Grace 
Bartlett  Terry,  aged  nineteen,  graduates  in  June,  at  our 
Free  Academy.  She  is  now  in  connection  with  her  politi¬ 
cal  economy,  discussing  the  comparative  value  of  free 
trade  &  protection;  rather  a  wider  range  of  study  than 
the  old  Salem  girls  pursued.  I  have  also  my  pet  chari¬ 
ties.  Since  1869  I  have  been  a  directress  in  the  Charit¬ 
able  Society;  since  1876  have  edited  the  Hospital  Review, 
and  since  1870  The  Industrial  School  Advocate.  These 
papers  I  call  my  babies.  I  am  afraid  I  have  wearied 
you  with  my  long  story,  but  when  you  touch  the  past,  you 
awaken  so  many  memories,  that  it  is  hard  to  silence  them. 
With  kind  regards  to  any  of  your  friends  that  remember 
me 

I  remain,  yrs  respectfully, 

Harriet  S.  Terry 
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Salem  and  the  Indies.  The  story  of  the  Great  Commer¬ 
cial  Era  of  the  City.  By  James  Duncan  Phillips.  1947. 
474  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifilin 
Company.  Price,  $6.00. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  or  more,  there  has  been  a  sin¬ 
cere  desire  expressed  that  some  one  would  write  the  commer¬ 
cial  history  of  Salem.  Many  praiseworthy  attempts  have 
been  made,  but  no  one  with  the  proper  qualifications,  had 
the  temerity  to  undertake  it.  Mr.  Phillips  has  the  back¬ 
ground,  tremendous  patience  for  research  and  the  love  for 
his  subject,  all  of  which  have  produced,  in  this  new  volume, 
a  saga  of  the  old  seaport  from  the  days  following  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  to  the  War  of  1812.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  he  has  covered 
the  period  so  fully  and  ably  that  “Salem  and  the  Indies” 
will  he  considered  a  book  of  reference  for  all  time.  Nor  is 
it  a  reference  book  only,  for  it  gives  an  interesting  narration 
of  the  social,  intellectual,  business  and  political  life  of  those 
hectic  days,  told  in  Mr.  Phillips’  forthright  manner.  He 
doesn’t  like  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  his  “Wicked  Tyrannical  Em¬ 
bargo,”  which  almost  ruined  New  England  sea  trade,  neither 
does  he  approve  of  “Mr.  Madison’s  War,”  any  more  than  his 
Federalist  ancestors  did.  Salem  was  a  strong  Federalist 
town,  and  anything  that  interfered  with  the  shipping  in¬ 
dustry  affected  all  the  people  disastrously.  Throughout  the 
book,  a  sense  of  Mr.  Phillips’  indefatigable  research  is  appar¬ 
ent.  In  speaking  of  commerce  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
he  says,  “It  is  possible  to  account  for  Salem’s  success  in  just 
one  way.  She  had  a  greater  number  of  intelligent,  courage¬ 
ous,  industrious  people  at  that  period  than  any  other  town  in 
America.  .  .  .  Instead  of  planning  ways  to  prevent  men  from 
making  money,  every  American  was  trying  to  think  up  ways 
to  enable  men  to  succeed.”  However,  as  the  years  went  by, 
Boston  with  its  fine  harbor  for  large  ships  eventually  put 
Salem  out  of  business.  The  author  says,  “There  is  more 
truth  than  fiction  in  the  old  saying  that  the  first  families 
of  Boston  came  chiefly  from  Salem  and  Essex  County.  The 
Lowells,  Lawrences,  Jacksons,  Higginsons,  Endecotts,  Cabots, 
Hoopers,  Appletons,  Derbys,  Phillipses,  Pickmans  and  Sal- 
tonstalls,  were  all  indigenous  to  Essex  County  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.” 

The  thirty  illustrations,  with  copious  notes,  add  much  to 
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the  text,  as  do  also  the  end  papers,  which  consist  of  the 
earliest  picture  of  Derby  Wharf,  as  drawn  by  Abijah  Northey, 
Jr.,  and  engraved  by  Samuel  Hall  in  1797,  as  well  as  the 
Jonathan  P.  Saunders  plan  of  Salem  in  1820.  There  is  an 
extensive  bibliography  and  a  full  index.  Strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  libraries  and  students  of  history  everywhere. 

Invitation  to  Boston.  By  A.  C.  Lyons.  Photographs  by 
Samuel  Chamberlain.  Maps  by  Chadbourne  &  Wilcox. 
1947.  258  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York;  M.  Bar- 
rows  &  Company,  Inc.  Price,  $3.50. 

Here  is  the  story  of  Boston  told  by  one  who  knows  the 
ropes,  and  illustrated  by  the  internationally  known  Samuel 
Chamberlain.  It  is  more  than  a  guide  book,  because  it  tells 
of  gay  and  grim  personalities,  amusing  and  tragic  anecdotes 
of  the  city  and  its  environs.  Lexington,  Concord  and  Salem 
are  included  also,  with  appropriate  pictures  of  many  historic 
shrines.  A  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  Salem  and  to  the 
author’s  credit,  may  it  be  said  that  she  spells  Mclntire,  as 
it  should  be.  This  is  an  excellent  gift  book,  and  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  libraries. 

Yankee  Sueveyoes  in  the  Shogun’s  Seas.  Kecords  of  the 
United  States  Surveying  Expeditions  to  the  North  Paci¬ 
fic  Ocean,  1853-1856.  Edited  by  Allan  B.  Cole.  1947. 
161  pp.,  small  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Princeton,  N.  J.: 
Princeton  University  Press,  $2.50. 

These  letters,  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  an  expert  and  life-long  student  of  oriental  affairs, 
especially  Pacific  history,  tell  an  exciting  story.  This  ex¬ 
pedition  which  followed  Commodore  Perry  and  the  opening 
of  Japan  to  the  West  is  practically  unknown.  The  sea  cap¬ 
tains  reported  their  strange  dealings  with  the  suspicious  Jap¬ 
anese  in  a  vivid  salty  style.  They  are  amusing  reading  as 
well  as  naval  and  diplomatic  history  and  throw  much  light 
on  the  Japanese  character.  Recommended  to  all  interested 
in  our  naval  history. 

The  Oak  Teee  Coinage  of  Massachusetts.  By  Sidney  P. 
Noe.  1947.  23  pp.  +  9  plates,  octavo,  paper,  illus. 
New  York:  The  American  Numismatic  Society,  Broad¬ 
way  at  156th  Street.  Price  $1.50. 

The  Oak  Tree  pieces  may  have  been  so  called  from  their 
first  appearance  if  we  may  credit  the  well-known  story  as 
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S.  S.  Crosby  gives  it.  He  says  Sir  Thomas  Temple  in  1663 

“showed _ some  of  this  money _ informing  the  King,  in 

answer  to  direct  inquiry,  that  it  (the  tree  on  the  coin)  was 
a  royal  oak  which  had  preserved  his  Majesty’s  life.”  At  the 
end  of  the  monograph  are  illustrations  of  the  oak  tree  coinage, 
many  of  which  examples  were  exhibited  at  the  Numismatic 
Society’s  rooms  in  1942.  This  treatise  will  be  a  help  to  all 
collectors. 

Pilgrims  Path.  The  Story  of  Plymouth  in  Words  and 
Photographs.  By  Desider  Holisher.  1947.  109  pp., 

octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York,  N.  Y. :  Stephen  Paul 
Publishers.  Price  $3.50. 

By  skillful  blending  of  fine  photographs  and  interesting 
text,  the  author  has  depicted  the  Plymouth  settlement  in  a 
story  which  has  lost  none  of  its  meaning  in  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  years.  From  the  early  huts  of  the  Pilgrims  through  the 
evolution  of  the  various  types  of  houses,  to  the  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  activities  of  the  present  day  Plymouth,  he  shows  how 
American  life  has  developed.  The  photographs  will  be  of 
great  help  to  those  who  are  seeking  costumes  of  the  early 
days.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 


CORRECTION 


In  the  October  1947  Collections,  opposite  page  320,  the 
legends  should  be  reversed.  The  illustration  on  the  left 
is  Azof  Orne,  and  on  the  right,  Elbridge  Gerry. 
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